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ty of this juy 


e, but experienc- 
tion, pollution! Young men of tal- 
pectability, fathers, professors of 
aL CLASSES! = Over- 
+ pollution!’ and be adds, ‘I would 
you fai! to understand that this is a 
enil!? Such an outrage upon truth 
,asis this infamous libel 
the slave states, has 
and these who now 
me the responsibility of the 
inder, a perpetuity of infamy ; 
sit to subject them to the moral frown 
ile American community. 
tails uttered by this calumniator, 
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ye 


iases’ in 
for its author, 


rea 
ing to bearrepetition. Indeed, 
n young man, Whoseemed to glory 


s)sown shame, alter talking of * unblush- 
ul y; *mo 

debauchery,’ ‘courtezan feats,’ 
ming pollution,’ &c., in the second 
lis speech, also printed in this 
t, vives evidence that even he seem- 
e amoment’s struggle with con- 

nie he exclaimed, 

ui instance in the village where 
transacted 
before this assembly, in the kitch- 
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table family, and not en indi-| 
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the audience, that even the y 
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and about in the same posture they have re- | 


mained ever since. Now] ask, where is the 


aclion agre eably with the tenor of their res- | 


vlutions? Thists a civil question, propound- 
ed | trust in humility, and I must think has 
a religious claim on She consideration of that 
body. 

It has been currently reported, that one of 


their eyes, grasp their microsecpic glasses, 


these brethren (and perhaps the most influ- , 


ential one) when urged to unite with Aboli- 
tionists, has given an answer in import, that 
before he should do this, the Abelitionists 
must kill Garrison! th tis, disown him. 
There are many in different parts of the 
country that speak the same Janguage. And 
whatis meant by this? I ean tell what I 
think they tean by it. Garrison has been 
laboring mostarduously and faithfully almost 
alone, while these men that talk thus have 
been asleep. 
work most evidently, and the whole nation 


seems to be moved— multitudes are flocking | 


+ 


to the standard of Abolition, and are ac- 


take the honor which is due to him, and you, 


| anecdote. 
God has put his hand to the! 


knowledging that the principles advoceted | 
by Garrison, for which all manner of evil has | 
been said of him, are fonnded in the holy 


law of God. And Garrison must be 
hung: 


} 


now 


and why ?—Because itis getting to | 
be extreme ly unpopular to oppose the gen- | 


eral prinetples which he is and bas been ad- | 
voccting ; and yet the man is still hated | 


above all men at Jerusalem, by multitudes, 
for advancing and contending for those prin- 
ciples. In order to save ourselves from 
the reproach and hatred of those 
hate Garrison for righteousness’ sake, we 


who} 


} 


land 


| 


| marks, in allusion tothe Consociation, I have 


. ' 
must denounce him; and in order to save} 
ourselves from the just odium which will| 


soon fall upon these who do not advocate the 
principles, which he has jeopardized his 
earthly all in maintaining, we must espouse 
them; and turthermore, in order to get clear 
of the humiliating confession that we have 
been despising a man tor doing that, which 
we are now obliged to do ourselves, or lose 
our characters for philanthropy, we must find 
fault enough with him to erueify him ; and 


;manity.—TI rejoice to think, that, although | many y 


in order to have the honor of being leaders | 


ourselves, we must cry aloud that he wanls to 
bs a leader; and make it appear, if possible, 
that he has not been a pioneer in this glori- 
‘ous work. Now it appears to me that this 
unravels the whole story ; nor am I alone in 
ny opinions, by hundreds and thousands. 
And what is the ostensible ground, on which 
we are to stand, when we swing Garrison 
off the senffold ? genera?! prin- 
‘ciples ure not correct? 


P-eanuce We 
No. 
because he has given evidence of supreme 
selfishness in lifung up his voice at the haz- 
ard of his life, in behalf of the down-trod- 
den, suffering poor?—Who dare affirm it? 
What then? Why, because he is not sin- 
ilessly perfect, hang him! not because his 
principles are contrary to the law of God— 





nor because in the general tenor of his con- | 


ict, he does not give evidence 


} 
a 
} 


some faults! Admirable 


unite with the people of Goce, 
will hang the old saints; and that, too, after 
they have landed safe in heaven; because, 
forsooth, they had failings—and the great 
men of the nation accused them of being 
mad and drunken with new wine! Who 
that can see through a mill-stone, which has 
a large hole through it, can’t see through 
such sophistry as this? Do these men think 
that the great body of abolitionists in the 
United States, who have formed themselves 
's, mean to make an idol of Gar- 
rison? or blindly to follow him any farther 
than he walks in the way of truth and duty ? 
Do they think that Tappan, Goodell, Leavitt, 
Wright, Green, Cox, and a host of others of 
New-York, besides thousands ef eminent 
christians and philanthrepists In various parts 
of the United States, are infatuated and led 
away by a hair-brained fanatic? Or that 
they will acknowledge any mere man as 
their leader in this glorious cause? No: 
know better. As to Garrison, Abolitionists 


Into societie 


own him to be what God has made him; one | 


of the most eminent pioneers in the Anti- 
Slavery cause in the United States—and 
they would be just as consistent in disowning 
him, as the Engiish philanthropists, who were 
engaged in the abolition of the African slave 
trade, would have been in disowning Wilber- 
force and Clarkson. Whatever Garrison 
may be in future, one thing is certain, his 
past conduct will live, and shine, and be ad- 
mired, when a reformed world will judge 
more correctly of men and things than do 
the present generation ; and when the con- 
duet of his traducers, too, shall be awarded 
with unmingled contempt. He undoubted- 
ly is a mortal man, subject to the frailties 
iof our nature; and his enemies have taken 
unwearied pains to fix upon him the charge 
of excessive rashiness in his denunciations, 
and unchristian abuse of those who were 
involved in the gmilt of slavery. But let 
these fastidious gentlemen imagine them- 
selves in Garrison’s place—first with the ex- 
cellent Lundy in the city of Baltimore, la- 
boring in the cause of Universal Emancipa- 
/tion, where he was immured in a dungeon 
| for the cause of truth; then in Boston with 
his faithful and worthy friend Knapp, eov- 
enanting together to start a paper without a 
single subscriber, and to continue it as long 
as they could live on bread and water, that 
should plead the cause of the poor, wretched 
| black man; and while thus engaged in ex- 
| posing and opposing one of the greatest na- 
‘tional sins, of which any people were ever 
guilty, unaided by the church generally, 
treated with silent contempt by thousands, 
slandered,defamed, persecuted and reproach- 
/ed by thousands of others ; and to cap the 
| climax, five thousand dollars offered by a 
State legislature for his apprehension, which 
| would have been followed by condemnation 
and death; I say, let them suffer this, and a 
thousand times more, as he has, for asserting 
the truth of these principles which they are 


of warm-! 
hearted philanthropy: but, because he has | 
magnanimity ! | 
Don’t espouse then the cause of Christ, don’t lature argue and contend and argue again; the system is radically vicious and bad, 
without they 


} 


j 


| We say, is short. 


; coud have inquired and examined and ¢ 


Well, is it} 


|who simply applies the requisitions of the | terize a bad one, continually appear: and 


now obliged to acknowledge reasonable and | 
scriptural, and do they not think that even 
they, themselves, might have sometimes been 
moved from their usual equanimity, and in- 
dulged ina harsh expression? But now, af- 
ter having been sound asleep for years, while 
Garrison has thus been suffering, they rub! 


But of the flagitiousness of the system in 
the view of Christiamty, its defenders are 
themselves aware,—for they tell us, if not 
with decency at Jeast with openness, that 
Christianity much be excluded from the in- 
quiry. What does this exclusion imply? 
Obyonsly, that the advocates of slavery ure 
consegu? @hat Christianity condemns it. | 
They iake her away from the judgment-seat, | 
, because they know she will pronounce a ver- 
dict against them.—Does the reader desire 
more than this? Here is the evidence, both 
of enemies and of friends, that the moral | 
jaw of God condemns the slave system. I: 
therefore we are Christians, the question is | 
not merely decided, but confessedly decided: | 
and what more do we ask ? 

It is, to be sure, a curious thing, that they 
who uffirm they are Christians wil] not have 
their conduct examimed by the Christian 
law; and while they baptize their children, 
and kneel at the communion-table, tell us, 
that with one of the greatest questions of | 
practical morality our religion has no con- | 


take a jordiy squint at him, see a few warts 
on him, and turn round to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and say, if you will only just hang 
Garrison, on account of these warts, we'll 


and come forward and be your leaders! 
Now there are multitudes of such kind of 
Anti-Slavery men, strewed al] over the Jand, 
from Maine to the Lakes; and their position, 
I think, is happily illustrated by the following | 
A number of men were lifting 
and tugging with all the physical power 
they possessed, to ratse the broad side of a 
buiiding—a number of others stood looking, 
and trying to come to some probable conciu- 
sion respecting the result; whether the hard 
working men weuld be able to accomplish | cern. 
their object, or whether the broadside would | T'wo reasons induce the writer to confine 
finally tall upon them, and crush them to! himself, upon this subject, to little more than | 
atoms. At length, however, they prevailed;) the exhibition of fundamental principles ; | 
the building went up; andas soon as these | tirst, that the details of the slavery question 
spectators saw that it would go without their | are already laid,in unnumbered publications, | 
help, they rushed forward with a shout, before the public: and secondly, that he 
touched it with the ends of their little fingers, does@vot think it will Jong remam, at least 
I swung their hats witha loud hurrah,|in ysis country, a subject for discussion. | 
We've got itup! we’ve got itup!! In re- That the system will, so far as the British | 
spect to what I have here said in these re-| government is concerned, at no distant peri- 
od be abolished, appears nearly certain ; and 
no ii will, and mean nothing but a just re-! he is unwilling to fill the pages of a book of 
gard to the cause of righteousness and hn-/ general morality with discussions which, ere 
years have passed, may possess no re- 
not one of the mimsters has taken hold hear- | levance to the affairs of the Christian world. 
tily inthe cause, to my knowledge, yet a} Yet one remark is offered as toa subordin- 
goodly number of the private members in/ate means of estimating the goodness or | 
the churches have, and are among the most) badness ef a cause,—that which consists in 
valuable, efficient abolitionists among us;!| referring to the principles upca which each 
and they are the more to be honored and| party rewsons, to the general spirit, to the 
admired in taking hold of the work so hear-| tone and the temper of the disputants. | 
tily, without being led on by their teachers ;! Now, I am free to confess, that if I had nev- 
but I mourn to think that the Consociation)er beard an argument against slavery, | 


\ 
i 
| { 
generally, after having passed such excel-| should find, in the writings of its defenders, | 
lent resolutions, should refuse or neglect to | satisfactory evidence that their cause is bad, | 
carry them into execution. | So true is this, that if at any time. red. | 
——. ed peculiarly to impress myself withghe fla- | 
SLAVERY. | gitiousness of the aystem, 1] should fake up | 
At a future day, it will probably become a} the book of a determined advgeate. There | 
subject of wonder, how it could have happen- | I find the most unequivocal of all testimony | 
ed that upon such a subject as slavery, men | *®gainst it,—that which is unwittingly fur-| 
- : lo «aed by its advoentes, There | find, first, 
, n y 1. " ine) . 7 ality 
bated, year after year; and that many years | that the fundamental principles of morality | 
actually passed, before the minds of a nation | 4 given to the winds; that the proper | 
were so fully convinced of its enormity, and | foundation of the reasoning is rejected und 
of their consequent duty to abolish it, as to | ridiculed. There I find that the temper and 
suppress it to the utmost of their power. 1 | dispositions which are wont to influence the 
° . . . ir "oes q “f 20 , ect sely } | 
say this will probably be a subject of wonder; | advecate of a good cause are scarcely to be } 
because the question is so simple that he | found; and that those which ustially charac- | 
moral law, finds no time for reasoning or for | therefore, even setting asice inaccurate | 
doubt. The question. as soon as it is pro- | Statements and fallacious reascnings, T ans | 
vosed, is decided. How then, it will be | assured, from the general character of the | 


asked in future days, could a Christian legis- | defence, and conduct of the defenders, that | 
and allow an age to pass without deciding? | The distinctions w hich are made between | 
The cause is, that men do not agree as to | the original robbery in Africa, and the pur- | 
the rule of decision,—as to the test by which | chase, the inheritance, or the ‘breeding’ ot | 
the question should be examined. One talks | Slaves in the colonies, do pot at all respect | 
of the rights to property,—one of the inter- | the kind of immortality that attaches to the | 
ests of merchants,—one of safety—one of Whole system. They respect nothing but) 
policy: all which are valid and proper con- | the degree. The man who wounds ard robs | 
siderations ; but they are not the primary | another on the highway, is @ more atrocious | 
consideration. The first question is, Is sia- | offender than he who plunders a hen-roost: | 
very right? *Is it consistent with the moral | but he is not more truly an offender, he is | 
law? "This question is in practice postponed | not more certainly a violator of the law, | 
to others, even by some who theoretica'ly Ané so with the slave system. tle who 
acknowledge its primary claim; and when to | drags a wretched man from his family in Af- | 
the indistinct principles of these is added | Mca, is a more flagitious transgressor than he 
the want of principle in others, it is easy to | Wo merely compels the African to labor for 
account for the delay and opposition with | his own advantage; but the transgression, 
which the advocute of simple rectitude is | the immorality, 1s as real and certain in one 
met. {case asin the other. He who had no right | 
To him who examines slavery by the |to steal the African, can have none to sell | 
standard to which al! questions of human | him. From him who is known to have no | 
duty should be referred, the task of deciding, | right to sell, another sites have no right to | 
Whether it is consistent | buy or 10 possess, Sale, or gift, or legacy 
with the Christian law for oe man to keep imparts no right to me, because the seller, 
anotier in bondage without his consent, and | oT giver, or bequeather had none himself. 
to compel him to labor for that other’s ad-| The sufferer has just as valid a claim te lib- 
vantage, admits of no move doubt than’ erty at my hands, @s at the hands of the ruffi- 
whether two and two make four. It were | 8 who first dragged him from his home.— | 
|humuiliating, then, to set about the proof that Every hour « f every day, the present pos- | 
the slave system is incompatible with Chris- S@Sser 1s guilty of injustice. Nor is the case | 
tianity ; because no man questions its incem- | altered with respect to those who are born on | 
patibility who knows what Christianity is, | 92D agg Phe parents were never the | 
and what it requires. Uhappily, some who !andholder’s property, and therefore the | 
can estimate, with tolerable precision, the Child is not. Nay, if the parents had been 
duties of morality upon other subjects, con- | rightfully slaves, it would not jusufy me in | 
template this through a veil,—a veil whieh making slaves of their children. No man 
habit has suspended before them, anc which | as a right to make a child a slave, but him- 
is dense enough to intercept the view of the | self. What are our sentiments upon kin- | 
‘moral features of slavery as they are pre- dred subjects? What do we think of the 
sented to others who examine it without an Justice of the Persian system, by which, when | 
intervening medium, and with no other light | 2 State offender is put to death, his brothers | 
than the light of truth. To these, the best | and his children ave killed or mutilated too? | 
counsel that we can offer is to simplify their | Or, to Come nearer to the point, as well as | 
| reasonings,—to recur to first principles ; and | bearer home, what should we say of a law | 
first principles are few. Look, then, at the | which enacted that of every criminal who | 
foundation of all the relative duties of man,— | W8S sentenced to labor for life, al! the chil- | 
| Benevolence,—Love ;—that love and,benev- | @ren should be sentenced so to labor also ?— 
‘olence which is the fulfilling of the moral; And yet if there is any comparison of reas-| 
law,—that ‘charity’ which prompts to actions | onableness, it seems to be In one respect In | 
of kindness, and’ tenderness, and fellow- | favor of the culprit. He is condemned to | 
feeling for all men. Does he who seizes a) slavery for his crimes: the African, for anoth- | 
person in Guinea, and drags him shrieking | €’ ™4"'5 profit. 
to a vessel, practise this benevolence?| That any human being, who has not for- | 
When three or four hundreds have been thus | feited his liberty by his crimes, has a right | 
seized, does he who chains them together in, to be free.——and that whosoever forcibly | 
a suffocating hold, practise this benevolence? | withholds liberty from an innocent man robs | 
When they have reached another shore, ‘him of bis right, and violates the moral law, | 
does he who gives money to the first for his | are truths which no man would dispute or | 
victims,—keeps them as his property,—and | doubt, if custom had not obscured our per- | 
compels them to labor for his profit, practise | ceptions, or if wickedness did not prompt us | 
this benevolence? Would either of these | to close our eyes. 
persons think, if their relative situations were | The whole system is essentially and radi- 
exchanged with the African’s, that the Afri- | cally bad: injustice and oppression are its 
cans nsed them kindly and justly? No.! fundamental principles. Whatever lenity 
Then the question is decided: Christianity | may be requisite in speaking of the agent, 
condemns the system; and no further inqui-, none should be shown, none should be ex- 
ry about rectitude remains. The question | pressed for the act. I do not affirm or im- 
is as distinctly settled as when a man com-jagine that every slaveholder is therefore 
mits a burglary, it is distinctly certain that{a wicked man; but if he be not, it is, 
he has violated the law. 


| 
| 


| 
{ 


} 
j 








only upon the score of ignorance. 
is exempt trom the guilt of viclating the | 
moral Jaw, it is only because he does not! body in general would not approve; yet I 
perceive what it requires. . 
_deserls of the individual to Him who know- 
eth the heart: of his actions we may speek; 
and we should speak in the language of rep-, 


i 


If 


he 


Let us Jeave the 


robation, disgust, and abhorrence. 


Although it could be shown that the slave | 


system is expedient, it would not affect the | pecame changed by reading their own reports 
question whether it ought to be maintained: | 


impolitic as wellas bad. We are not violat- 


ing the moral law because it fills our pockets. 
We injure ourselves by our own transgres- , 


sions. Theslave system is a costly iniquity, 
both to the nation and to individual men. It 


\is matter of great satisfaction that this is | 


known and proved: and yet it is just what, 
antecedently to inquiry, we should have rea- 
son to expect. The truth furnishes one 


‘addition to the many evidences, that even 


with respect to temporal affairs, that which 
is right is commonly politic; and it ought 


‘therefore to furnish additional inducements 
| to a fearless conformity of conduct, private 


and public, to the moral law, 
It is quite evident that our slave system 


| will be abolished, and that its supporters wil] 


hereafter be regarded with the same public 
feelings as he who was an advocate of the 
slave-trade is now. How is it that legislat- 
ors or that public men are so indifferent to 
their fame?” Who would now be willing that 
biegraphy shonld record of him,—This man 
defended the slave trade?) The time will 
come when the recerd,—This man opposed 
the abolition of slavery,—will occasion a 


‘great deduction from the public estimate of 
| worth of character, When both these atro- | cate them,—that laws should be immediately 
| cities are abolished, and but for the page of |enacted which shall recognize them as citi- 


history forgotten, that page will make a wide 
difference between those who aided the ab- 


who, in ignorance or in guilt, have employ- 


jed their little day in inflicting misery upon 
jmankind.—Dymond’s Essays. 


[From Zion’s Herald.] 
SLAVERY. 
NO. I. 
Mr. Envrror—I have thought much and 


seriously on the subject of Slavery for the | 
Just two ycurs, but more especially for the | 


iast few months, and I] propose, with your 


permission, to furnish several communica- | S¢ 
|tions on this all-important subject, during | Willing to be unpopular J 
ithe winter and spring, for the columns of | ®bout this matter. I have nothing to fear or 


the Herald. 
When, several months ago, you intimated 
insome editorial remarks a willingness to 


have this subject fairly and candidly discuss- | 
ed in your valuable pauper, I was rejoiced. 1) 


then supposed that ebler pens than mine 


would have been employed in writing upon | 
for hundreds of thousands of our Amer- | 
ican citizens have an interest in it as dearto. 
Jam not willing, | 


it; 


them as liberty and life. 
however, Jonger to slumber over an evil of 
such magnitude and = importance.—Should 
any of my communications call forth from 
any of your correspondents a reply, it would 
be, perhaps, a happy circumstence, as truth 


is more clearly discovered by presenting | 


both sides of a question.—But 1 shell not 
court opposition by using harsh epithets, or 
knowingly misrepresenting the sentiments 
of any. I propose to deal principally in 
facts and arguments; and if such a course 
shall at times appear somewhat severe, it 
will not be owing to any fault in the twecapons, 
but in the system which they oppose. 

It may be proper here to say, that T will 
ask your indulgence and that of your read- 
ers no longer than my communications shall 


be deemed of some service to the cause of | 


Christian philanthrepy; being conscious that 
though there are few among your numerous 
correspondents who fee] a deeper interest ip 
this subject than myself, there are many 
much more capable of doing it justice. | 


i will, therefore, at any time, most cheerfully 


surrender it into abler hands. 

What I do is from a conviction of duty ; 
and if I accomplish no more than to arouse 
the slumbering pens and intellects of even 


| some small portion of the community, it will 


be as much, perhaps, as I can reasonably ex- 
pect. I come not forth so much the champt- 
on of truth, as the inquirer after that precious 
jewel. If lam wrong, I would be set right. 


The truth lies some where, and it may and 


must be found. 
I have been until within the last two years, 


}a warm supporter of the American Coloniz- | 


ation Society; and lave now no opposition 
to that institution, otherwise than as it is 


brought forward as the only and all-sufficient | 


medium through which Slavery can be abol- 
ished. It professes not to interfere with the 
question of Slavery at all, and in this it 
adorns its profession well. However useful 
this society may be to the free blacks,— 
however useful to the natives of Africa,— 
it never will, it never can essentially amelio- 
rate the conditien of our American citizens 
who are bound in the chains of Slavery. 
To think of ever removing the entire color- 
ed population of our country to Africa, is as 
idle os the wind, and as cruel as it is idle; 
and in view of the laws of equity, we have 
no more right to remove them to Africa 
against their desire, than they have to re- 
move us to England or Ireland.—Here the 
slaves have had their birth ; they have clear- 
ed our Jand and cultivated its soil; they have 
worn themselves out in our service; and 
this is their Hoxe. There is room enough 
in North America for all its citizens; and 
when the length and breadth of the conti- 
nent shall become too strait for us, then let 
as many of the whites or blacks as chovuse 
emigrate to some other country. ; 
Tt is well known that many of the princi- 
pal eriginators or supporters of the Coloni- 


zation Society, have been southern men and 
slaveholders,—however true it may be that 
some few in the south view its operations 
with jealousy. It has indeed been aided in 
the north, but with the mistaken expectation 
that it would, in time, favorably afiect the 
question of Slavery. But great has been 
the change in public op. nion as it respects 
the merits of the Colonization Society with- 
in the last two or three years. Only let it 
be distinetly understood that this association 
has nothing to do with Slavery, and that its 
principal design is to open the door of the 
gospel and civilization to the netives of Af- 
rica (if indeed that be its design,)—by plant- 


jing colonies on that continent of such of the 
\free blacks as are desirous to emigrate,— 
-and it will not be very generally objected to. 
SD, | But when it is held up as the grand medinm 


jthrough which public sentiment is to be 


changed and Slavery abolished,—andg when 
it comes forward with its bold assertions that 
| the blacks have no right to this country, and 
| that they must all be removed to Africa, then 
| 





there are many very serious objections to it. 
(On the other hand, the abolitionists may 
; sometimes have been heated and rash (and 
;who can be phlegmatic in such a cause?) 
jand possibly some sentiments may have been 
advanced by some of their agents which the 


, hesitate notto declare myself an abolitionist, 
iif L nghtly enderstand their main doctrines ; 
‘and certainly | have taken seme pains to un- 
;derstand them, especially of late. It may 
| be proper here to remark, that wy views of 
the merits of the Colonization Society first 


and publications ; and ] believe this has been 


| 


yet it is remarkable that itis shown to be |the case with many others. It is not till 


“quite lately that 1 have read any thing on the 
‘uther side. 

‘The sentiments and measures of the abo- 
\litionists have been most grossly misrepre~ 
‘sented, and most violently traduced and op- 
posed, not only by southern but also by ma- 
‘ny northern periddicals. It would seem from 
‘the course pursued by many of our editors, 
‘even in New England, that the subject of 
| Slavery is too sacred to touch, and that in 
| sentiment we are slave holders in the north 
las well as in wie south! Itis indeed uni- 
| versally admitted that Slavery is an evil ; but 
j how few among us seem to have any ade- 
(quate sense of the magnitude of that evil! 
| We sleep over the bondage and sufferings 
/of more than Two mILiieNs of our Ameri- 
jean citizens, as sweetly, and with ss much 
| composure, as thongh ours (as it professes to 
| be) were indeed a land of liberty! 

I am, Mr. Editor, in favor of immediate 
‘emancipation. But permit me here to ex- 
| plain what I mean by that term. J] mean that 
/ the worl should be immediately commenced, 
;—that the fetters and chains of the slaves 
; should be immediately loosened,—that meas- 
}ures should be immediately adopted to edu- 


| zens, Jaws which shall allow them their oath, 
jand recognize them in civil matters, the 


‘olition and those who obstructed it. The) same asthe whites,—laws which shall pro- 
;one will be ranked among the Howards that | 


/tect them from stripes, unreasonble labor, 
‘hunger and nakedness,—laws which shall 
| preserve them from being robbed of their 
}companions and children, and which shal! 
| preserve and defend their virtue and chasti- 
ty. I mean also, that at the earliest possible 
| period, consistent with the best good of the 
slaves, they should be FULLY EMANCIPATED. 
| With respect to that period, there are differ- 
ent opinions; and on this subject you may, 
| perhaps, hear something more from me before 
Tam through with my intended numbers. 

In conclusion T will say. that if the declar- 
lation and defence of ‘the above-mentioned 
‘sentiments make me urpopular, then 1 am 
Jam not careful 


hope either from the north or south. 

; I mean to make my communications as 
| brief as possible. This isa subject, howey- 
er, that cannot well be divided into too many 
morsels. [ hope your readers will not think 
ita burthen to read a column or twoona 
subject of so much importance. 

O. Scorr. 


Dec. 30, 1834. 


FOREIGN SLAVE TRADE. 
BAY OF BENGUELA, 

‘The slave trade, is here carried on toa 
great extent; on our arrival we found seven 
vessels lying in the bay, with the un- 
disguised purpose of receiving a cargo of 
{human flesh—in fact, three of them were 

swarming with these wretched victims of 
their fellow-creatures’ cupidity. Every eve- 
|ning after their scanty repast, they were al- 
lowed to walk for a short time upon deck, 
when they appeared so close, that with diffi- 
culty they were enabled to move ; below, 
the sufferings of these poor creatures must 
jhave been great, judging by their numbers, 
}and compass in which they were confined. 

| The profit arising from this inhuman traffic 
is a strong inducement for its continuance, 
The inhabitant Portuguese first buy them ~ 
from the native chiefs for about five dollars 
‘each, or commodities of that valve in the 
opinion of the savage, but whichin England 
| would be purchased for so many half-pence. 
The Portuguese then sell them to the differ- 
ent vessels, for about eight times the sum 
‘given tothe native. Asnoslaves are expor- 
ited without the governor’s sanction, I imag- 
ine some duty to be paid him upon them. This 
|is, in a great measure, confirmed by his en- 
| couraging the trade by every possible means, 
land his precautions that no illicit traffic may 
| be carried on, to prevent which anight guard 
/boat is constantly on the look-out. If we 
consider the government under which he 
| works, it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
his whole salary arises from this disgraceful 
| source.’ 





} 


ANGOLA. 

‘The unblushing effrontery with which the 
slave-trade is here carried on surprises the 
unsophisticated eye of a European. The 
civilized inhabitant of an enlightened coun- 
try naturally wonders how the sovereign of 
a Christian state can thus openly violate ev- 
ery tie of humanity and affection! The 
throne’s lustre is tarnished by the tears of 
misery, and the king who countenances so 
inbuman a traffic wil! tremble when called to 
receive that mercy which he showed to oth- 
ers. His hands wil! be too deeply stained 
by the blood of his victims, to hope that years 
of penitence and tears can ever wash it out! 
Is it not a stigma on Powers which rule Eu- 
rope, that they permit these who are com- 
pelled to obey, thus to obtain riches by break- 
ing every law of religion and nature? 
Twenty-four ships were at this time lying in 
the harbor of Angola, waiting for cargoes of 
human misery. One brig, of not more than 
180 tons, had on board above four hundred 
slaves, with which she went to sea! thus 
closely packed, to be tossed about probably 
for weeks, before they tasted the comparr- 
tive, but sterile happiness of domestic sla- 
very !'—Jovrnal ef an Officer on the Western 
| Coast of Africa. 
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[From the Cincinnati Journal.] 
STATEMENT OF THE FACULTY, 
Concerning the lete Difficulties in the Lane 
Seminary. 

It is known, that an Abolition Socicty, 
formed some tame since in the Lane Semina- 
ry, has recently been ubolished by tue trus- 
tees; and certain regulations passed, to avert 
from the institution ue evils wich 1ts eXIis- 
lepce occasioned, 

That a large portion of the students re- 
garded these measures as an attack upon the 
principles of ubolition itsell, an inubiuion cl 
tree amquiry, and a despotic encroachment 
upon their rights; and that for Conscience 
sake and tue cause of humanity, and the 
rights of free inquiry, they nave been eco 
gtrained to ask, and nave received a regula 
dismussion from the institution. 

The interests of tuis Seminary, and the 
cause of literary and theological stitutions, 
call en the facuity to lay before its patrons 
and the community, @ concise statement of 
the fects In the case and of their views on 
the subject, as Liose who have had a knowl- 
edge ot all the facts in the case froin the be- 
giumug. f 

The question will naturally be asked— 
“what can be the cause of so powerful an 
avulsion trom the institution 7” 

‘To this we answer: 

1. .Vut because there has been any quar- 
rel between these students and the faculty. 
We have difered seriously, and communi- 
cated our views plainly; but the collision 
has never suspended our mutual affectionate 
contidence.and iutercourse, in all our Semi- 
nary relations. 

2. Not because the subject of abolition 
became so absorbing as tu prevent the regu- 
lar course and auspicious result of study. 

We have suid, and repeat, that we have 
never witnessed more power of mind, or ca- 
pacity of acquisition, or of felicitous com- 
munication in popular elocution, in the same 
number of individuals; and we add, the at- 
tainmeats of the past year, as developed by 
daily atercourse, and by tie closing exain- 
inataon, were honourable to them and satis- 
Jactory to us.’ 

3. Nor was it because the young men 
were wanton in their disagreement witir us, 
or, merely seli-walled, 

For tivugh we cannot say that we have 
Hot witnessedin some of them great imper- 
fection, aud in all, great mus-judgment, (of 
Which we sliail have occasion hereatter to 
speak,) we always have believed, and still 
do believe, that they have acted under the 
influence of piety and conscience. 

1. Nor has the misunderstanding and sep- 
aration been produced by a spirit of hostility 
to the cause itself of abolition; for tuough 
much of this feeling may exist m the land, 
and in the vicimity of the institution, it did 
not exist In the faculty, nor in the board of 
trustees, n8 a motive or action against the 
society. 

The faculty and the trustees had powerful 
motives to continue the society. ‘They de- 
sired to avert the necessity of its discontin- 
uance; and did all that could be done for 
that purpose ; and were foiled by an inflence 
and action beyond their control, We know, 
and we hereby certify the whole community, 
that opposition to tue Abolition Society was 
neither the cause nor the occasion of its ex- 
tinction. 

Nor, 5. Was it because there was such a 
hostility to abolitionism in the community 


around, as rendered it unpossible tor the so- 


ciety tu pursue a course which should exer- 
cise all its rights, and attam ail the practical 
ends of its existence and action in a more 
perfect manner than it had done, or could 
have done in its past course. Any amount 
of inquiry and discussion which the subjec: 
might scem to require, or of which it admits, 
might have been so conducted as to make no 
aggression on publrc sentiment, and cause no 
injurious reaction. All that has been done 
to extend intellectual and moral culture to 
the coloured population of the city, might 
have been so done as to have secured the 
approbation of the citizens, and raised the in- 
stitution in their estimation, instead of bring- 
iggy upon it obloqay and indignation. And 


viny publie action, which a due regard to other 


relative duties of the institution permitted, 
might have been so conducted as to have es- 
caped consequences so deeply injurious as to 
demand its suspension. 

What was it then, which rendered the ex- 
istence of the Abolition Society inexpedient 
and impracticable in the Lane Seminary ? 

It was the spirit and manner of doing a 
few things not necessary to the prosperity of 
the society itself, against the advice of the 
faculty, and reckless of the consequences in 
deing violence to public sentiment, 

The particulars of tiis statement will be 
developed in the following concise history. 

On the fourth day of February last, the 
faculty were invited to attend and engage 
with the students in the discussion of the 
following questions : 

J. Is it the duty of the people of the 
slave-holding States to abolish slavery un- 
mediately 2 

Il. Are the doctrines, tendencies, and 
measures of the American Colonization So- 
ciety and the influence of its principal sup- 
porters, such as to render it worthy of the 
patronage of the Christian public ? 

‘Io this invitation, the following answer 
was returned: 

The faculty have taken into consideration 
the request of the students, that they would 
attend and engage with them in the discus- 
sion of the above questions. They appre- 
ciate the courtesy and good intentions of the 
students in this invitation, and are entirely 
and strongly im favour of thorough investiga- 
tion, free inquiry, and animated discussion. 
But as cuardians of the institution aud the 
students, they are called to tle delicate duty 


ef advising the postponement of the discus- ‘ 


sion of this subjoct for the present—for the 
following reasons: 

1. Asa stghyret eak nlated, in the present 
state of excited feeling ju our country, to 
ereate and perpetuate in the institution a 
diaproportioned relative iterest, unfriendly 
to the niost favourable prosecution of study. 

2, The lia hit of the dis ‘ussion to even- 
unpleasant divisions, r ndering the 
! students irk- 
some, amd calenjated to repel the accessjon 
of the Western students to the seminary, 

3. ‘fo commit the institution before the 
publie on a subject upon whieh the public is 
divided and exceedingly sensitive, 

It ip improper to place literary and thee 
logical institutions between contending par- 
ties, or to enlist the students as combatants 


+h 


tuat 
besar 7 a portion of 


e 
CONCGILCH ¢ " 


in opposing ranks on questions of great na- 
sional end political agitation; and there are 
peculiar reasoys why the Lane Semmary 
*¥We de not ingend by this, thet no injurv was 
sustained by the asporbing iiterest of abelitiou Gis- 
cussions aud enterprise. “Phev did bring an add:- 
tional tax of physicat and meatal effort on some, 
perilous to health. and which esd not have been 
cong endured ; ont they did preclude that interes! 

, general reading, sud excluded that investicatio 
: t : Jectures. which was c 


£ the sublect of tt 
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should not, at this time, be placed in this’ 
‘predicament. It is in its infancy, and has a 
character yet to form, confidence to earn, and 
funds for its complete endowment to collect; 
its patrols, past and to coine, are deeply com- 





against them and the seminary, not only on 
account of the reaction of what they actu- 
ally did, but from the numberless rumours, 
aud amplifications, and falsehoods, of which 
their conduct would be the certain oecasion, 








3d. He, whose example it is our business 
and our glory to imitate, once suffered detri- , 
We have introduced the preceding narra- 


_der, is fast approaching a crisis, which may 
|render discussions in the seminary now m- 


‘not such as to render it wortny ol the pa- | 


mitted on both sides of this question. 

4. The example of a kindred institution 
in this State, being greatly depressed by the 
introduction of this subject, should warn us 
to let alone this contention before it is med- 
died with. 

®. A public discussion is not, in eur opin- 
ion, Indispensable to the acquisition of ac- 
curate and comprehensive know ledge on the 
subject. 

And we are of opinion, that friendly con- 
ferences and temperate explanations may 
produce such an assimilation of views, us to to take the subject into consideration, and 
supersede the necessiiy of protracted dis- }see if their views of humanity and duty 
cussion. ‘might not be reconciled with the safety and 

6. We perceive no evils to the general | prosperity of the institution. % 
cause from deferring the discussion, by the To this appeal the faculty received the | 
students of Lane Seminary, compared with | following reply: 5; : 
the liabilities of evil to this institution by its 
introduction, 

Finally. We are confident that the move- 
ment of public sentiment, on this subject, 
under the influence of causes which the Ab- 
olition Societies did not onginate, will not 
much accellerate, and, we hope, will not hin- 


which could not be every where contradict- 
ed, and of course which would be in their. 
injurious effect, to array public indignation 
against the seminary, the same as if they 
were true ; and thatif they persisted in their | 
‘course with the distinct admonition and high | 
moral certainty of these amplified and exas- 
perating measures, they would be accounta- | 
ble for all the mischief which they’ produced ; | 
and that a continuance of this course would | 
be, in our opinion, intolerable and ruinous. | 
Once wore, therefore, they were requested 


| To the respected Faculty of Lane Seminary. 


Your late communication was coyamitted, | 
by a vote of our society, to brethren Robin- | 
son, H. P. Thompson, Miter, J. Aijen, and 
Lyman, who presented the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted by the socie- 
ty, and is now sent as an expression of our, 
views upon the subject to which you direct- 
ed our attention. 

Very respectfully, 
W.'T. ALLAN, 
Pres't. L. S. A. S. 8. 


REPORT, ‘ 

Your committee having been disposed to 
examine carefully and candidly the subject | 
committed to them, in order to ascertain 
whether there has been any thing done by 
us, In those measures which the public disap- 
prove, which we eould rescind and still leave 
| the great principles upon which we have act- 
‘ed unharmed, being assured that the well- 
known personal affection and respect, which 
is entertained by every one of our number 
towards the faculty, would induce them to 
yield any thing of a personal nature or of 
ernie doubtful expediency, to allay the anxiety felt 
tronage = ge Seapets olit ‘by the faculty, in regard to the interests, 
shi ater. tg ican, an AbLio gufuneny and existence of hs aston. 
nen, Misi rey ey ae : ey Your committee believe that the misqno- 
lectures per piercsentn in the city, for the mitel-' tation of speeches, which have been made 
jectual and religious benetit of the coloured on our responsibility, the public assertion of 
people, f : : direct falsehood, and the invention of inju- 

In the discussions preceding the orgami- | pinus fiction which has been given to the | 
zation of the society, tue doctrine of sucial | public, have contributed more than any thing | 
intercourse according to Character, irrespec- * 5 


tive of colour, was strenuously advocated, 
and the knowledve of tis opinion of the 
students became extensive in tae city, and 
it was not long before reports multiplied, that 
they were beginmug to put their doctrine in 
practice. ‘ese reports, greatly amplined, 
appeared, on eXaminauion, to originate in the 
fact that an influential member of the Abo- 
lition Society, weary with lecturing and too 
much indisposed to return to the seminary, 
accepted tne prottered hospitality of a re- 


jurious, cither superfluous or sate. 

This reply was the subject of discussion, 
the result of which was a note to the faculty 
saying, that it was still the earnest desire of 
the students to be permitted to enter on the 
discussion of this subject. To this, the fac- 
ulty replied, that their opinions and wishes, 
and the reasons of them, were not changed. 
But in giving them, they had gone to the 
extent of what they conceived to be their 
duty, and they should say no more. ‘The 
discussions commenced, aud were protract- 
ed through seventeen evenings, and resulted 
i a vole that it is the duty of tne slave- 
holding States to abolish slavery Mninediate- 
ly; and that the doctrines, tendencies, and 
measures of the Colonization Society and 
the intluence of its principal supporters are 





else to bring odium on our cause and insti- | 
tution. We refer to the New York ayeech | 
of brother Thome, in which, as the Jaqgrnal | 
and other papers have it, he said “there is | 


not an editor in the valley, who dares to peril | 
his daily bread by speaking against slavery.” | 

Ina late speech of , he says, that | 
Thome charged lewdness upon every family | 


in Kentucky, without making any reserva- | 
{ 








° . “4 » oe 
tion in favour of master or mistress. 

The same individual, in the - 
-,has charged us with treasonable de- | 


i 








ment to his popularity by “sitting at meat 
with publicans and sinners.” 
condition and the estimation with which they 
were regarded, gave them no advantage 
over the African race. Surely their colour 
would have been a bar to free intercourse, 
with such as hold the sentiments of the Cau 
casians of this generation. 


If He, who was harmless, undefiled, and 
thus separated from sinners, did neverthe- 


less associate with those whose hearts were 


stained with sin, we are asliamed to claim 


his image, and then shut our social sympa- 


thies from the children of God, because their 


skins independently of volition, absorb the 
rays of the sun. 


It is fundamental to our principles to treat 


men according to tueir character without re- 
spect to condition or complexion. Thus we 
have learned the law of love. Thus we 
would act against the pride of caste. Thus 
we would practise as we preach; the only 


mode to get credit for sincerity or to influ- 
}ence others, 
that our effort has already attained to great 
‘success, that thousands who were fainting 


We have reason to believe 


have been revived, that the desponding have 


been cheered and encouraged. Can we now 


go back? 
Finally, we would call your attention to 


the extravagance of the public sensibility 
upon this whole subject, as it stands con- 


nected with the institution. When we re- 
flect, that the opinions of the officers of the 
institution, and that all the permanent influ- 


ences appertaining to it, harmonize with the 
prevailing sentiment, and that our own influ- 
ence, whatever it may be, is neeessarily lim- 
ited and evanescent; limited in respect to 


the community upon which it can be made 


to bear, and transient, because our connec- | 


tion with the institution will soon cease: we 


cannot but believe that an alarm so dispro- 
portioned to its cause, will speedily give 


place to returning confidence. 
In view of our own weakness, therefore, 


we advise the society to raise a note of hum- 
ble remonstrance to the public, in the words of 


David, “ wherefore doth my lord thus pursue 


/after his servant, for the king of Israel hath 
‘come out to seek a flea as when one doth 


hunt a partridge in the mountains.” 
We submit the following resolutions : 
Resolved, That a measure of public dis- 
approbation was one of the things anticipat- 


ed in the formation of our society. 


Resolved, That the only rational ground 
for the odium, which has attached itself to 
the seminary, has resulted from the false re- 
ports which have been given of our doctrines 
and efforts, either by private individuals or 
the press, 

Resalved, That we cannot censure the 
practice of our members in eating, visiting, 
and boarding in coloured families, on any 
principle of religion or of reason. 

Resolved, That ona review of the meas- 


Surely their 


tive to show, that the exigency which forced 
upon the committee and the trustees the ne- 
cessity of action, was one which thé mein- 
bers of the society had themselves created, 
by avowing doctrines not necessarily, asso- 
ciated with abolition principles, and follow- 
ing them up with a course of precipitate ac- 
tion, not required to secure the confidence 
or promote the interests of the colored peo- 
ple. Especially have we given this history 
to show, that if the committee, the trustees, 
or the faculty have, in any respect, erred 
in their attempts to extricate themselves 
from difficulties, brought upon the institation 
by the abolitionists, the students themselves 
are not the most appropriate executors, of 
humnn or divine wrath upon their delinquen- 
cies. And when they remember the kind- 
ness with which they have uniformly been 
treated—the patience and long-suffering 
with which their injurious action was endur- 
ed, the multiplied mischiefs which against 
argument and warning, they have brought 
upon the institution, and the cheerfulness 
with which a regular dismission was granted 
when asked, they might, with more proprie- 
ty, have laid their hand upon their mouth, 
‘and their mouth in the dust, than to open it 
‘in unmeasured denunciation against their in- 
jured benefactors. And if, at any time, the 
comuittee or the trustees have spoken of 
abolition in terms of strong aversion, or ex- 
pressed their determination to rid the institu- 
‘tion of it, it has always been abolitionism 
associated with the doctrine of immediate 
equalization «trrespective of color, and the 
‘attempt to reduce it to practice, and in view 
ofthe inflamatory influences, and odium, and 
| peril thus brought upon the institution, 

_ Itis true that the avowed hostility to the 
colonization society ollended many—tiat tue 
quarterly public meeting of the abolition so- 
ciety helped to give it offensive notoriety, as 
idid also the exultation of its members in 
‘their published letters, and by their delegates 
at the east, as having obtained such an ex- 
clusive possession of the Lane Seminary. 
Jt cannot be denied also, that a spirit of 
bitter sarcasm and over-bearing contemptu- 
ous denunciation, did characterize the com- 
munications of the influential members of 
‘the society, which gave to it a tone and ae- 


tion in the instituion, that repelled the acces- | 


sion of southern and western students, and 
gave great uneasiness to young men in the 
institution, eastern and’ western, and those 
among the most calm, judicious, aud reason- 
able. Still we deprecated the necessity of 
separating from the institution a class of 
young men so talented, and in all other re- 
_spects so promising and beloved, and clung 
‘to the hope, that time and patience, and af- 
fection, and reiterated argument, would ob- 
'yiate the evil: and but for the crisis which 
| was forced upon us, and the interposition of 
a powerful influence from abroad, it is our 


spectable coloured family to pass the might 
With them, and that one of the teachers of a | 
coloured school, a member of the Abolition 
Society, and till recently a meimber of the , 
seminary, boarded in a coloured family. 

On this occasion the students were con- 


_Vened, and the reports in circalation and the 


state of public feeling were explained to 
them by the faculty, and the belief was ex- | 
pressed that, without offence to the com- | 
munity or injury to the seminary, the colour- | 
ed people might be instructed im common | 
schools, and Sabbath schools, and lectures, 
and by any missionary labours, ameng them, 
necessary for their best good, provided they 
abstained from the apparent intention of car- | 
rying the doctrine of intercourse into practi- | 
ca effect. ‘That this, in our belief, would | 
not be endured by the community, and would 
be resisted in a manner which would render | 
it impossible to protect cither them or the 
Institution. : | 
These considerations were pressed upon 
the attention of an influential member of the 
Abolition Society, who had been especially 
instrumental in the establishinent of the | 
schools, and he was requested to exert his 
influence to change the residence of the in- 
structer, and to prevent that kind of inter- 
course, Which would offend the community | 
and injure the seminary. 
In reply, he justitied the boarding of white | 
lustructers in coloured families, a3 indispen- 
sable to secure the contidence of that injur- | 
ed people, and do them good. That any 
reference to colour, in social intercourse, was | 


an odious and sinful prejadice, and that some | 
action, in advance of public sentiment, was 
necessary to putit down. ‘The only point 
of diseretion being, not to go too far at first 


signs against the government of independ- 
ent States; and, further, with leaving our 
"ards for coloured girls. 

If these things were true, we should ad- 
mit that we were guilty of conduct ridicu- 
lous, calumnious, and criminal; but as they 
are Dot truc, your committee would recom- 
mend that some channel be sought out, 
through which we may disabuse ourselves 
and the institution before the public to whom 
we have been traduced, 

Your committee have carefully reviewed 
all the proceedings which have received the 
sanction of the society, and also those acts 


of individuals which have elicited animz- | 


version. The following are the acts of the 
society, including the incipient measures : 

Ist. We have discussed the subject of ab- 
olition and colonization. 

2d. We have organized an anti-slavery 
society. 

3d. Elave published our constitution. 

4th. Established a concert of prayer for 


abolition. 


Sth. Sent delegates to represent us abroad. 

As individuals we have done as follows: 

Ist. Engaged in instructing in the ele- 
ments of science and religion, the coloured 
population of Cineinnati. 

2d. Written for the newspapers. 

3d. Avowed opposition to the principles 


of the American Colonization Society. 


4th. Visited, eaten, and boarded with col- 


oured people. 


Your committee do not feel prepared to 


jadvise, that these measures should be con- 
,demned or abandoned. 


This indeed is unnecessary, even in the 


opinion of the faculty, if they were rightly 


| ures taken in our associated capacity, we see 
nothing which duty to God, and love to man 
| did not require. 
| Resolved, That while we feel constrained 
to differ from our respected faculty, as to the 
‘measures to be pursued in the prosecution of institution, when misunderstandings have 
| this enterprise, we rejoice to find, that we so arisen between them and the faculty, have 
‘far harmonize with them as to the great end | been sustained by religious newspapers, and 
of our efforts. religious men, and Christian ministers, upon 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this | partial information, and the exparte testiimo- 
‘meeting be sent to the faculty, with the as-| ny of the discontented; and we cannot but 
| surance of our affection and respect. | hope that our experience will modify bene- 
James ALLAN, 'ficially, the conduct of abolitisnists and the 
H. Lyman, faculty, in all our literary and theological 
Hl. P. Tuomrson, institutions, s0 as to escape the repetition of 
H Joun Miter, our unhappy experience. In respect to the 
Marius Ropinson, 


opinion, that they would have been at this 
time quietly pursuing their studies in the 
Seminary, instead of being scattered abroad. 

It is the first time, so far as we know, in 


Comnuittec. 


| ‘resolutions and orders,’ the faculty, in com- 
ing together, perceived, that the intention of 
the trustees was, in several cases, misunder- 
stood ; and consequently prepared and pub- 
lished immediately an exposition of their 
understanding of the laws, and how they 
would be adininistered. 


DECLARATION 
FACULTY OF LANE 
| The trustees of Lane Seminary have re- 
cently passed certain rules and erders which 
have already been published; and commit- 
ted to the faculty the exposition and admin- 
istration of the same—the faculty make the 
following declaration of their understanding 
of the abovementioned regulations, and of 


To this communication no answer was re- 
turned. But notwithstanding its ungracious 
‘aspect and declared unanimity, the facalty 
|did believe that there had been a difference 
of opinion, and that it might be hoped, that 
‘after all, there would be a silent but satisfac- 

tory change. And we are now assured, that 
,the change has come, though not in season 
‘to avert the mischief which the course had | 
joccasioned. We have been credibly inform- 
ed that the young gentleman who boarded 
,in the coloured family, and a large majority 
of the members of the society present, have 
expressed their deliberate opinion, that such 
intercourse is not necessary or expedient 
even in respect to its influence on the col- 
‘oured people themselves, and have advised 
those who instruct them now, not to imitate 
the example. From the time of this reply, 
(June 16,) to the close of the term about the 
middle of July, the excitement in the city 
continued ; and though every thing was done 





OF THE SEMINARY. 


1 of 
the manner in which they will be adminis- 
tered. 

I. We see nothing in these regulations 
which is not common law in all well-regula- 
ted institutions, since they merely commit 
the whole management of the internal con- 
cerns of the seminary to the discretion of 


| which the inmates of a literary or religious 


understood, except in relation to the ‘ast 


by the friends of the seminary, that could be, 


the faculty. 


ahead of public sentiment, nor move too fast. 
He was assured that, in our opinion, such an 
experiment upon the community, would be 
immediately understood, and be met by a re- 
action that nothing could resist. And we 
have ouly to add, that the event has verilied 
the prediction. 

The next excitement was caused by a visit 


two. In regard to these, therefore, we will 
make a more explicit statement of our views. 

As anti-colonization has always been a 
matter of mere private opinion and individu- 
al action, so we would advise, that it should 
remain without any expression of opinion, 
as a society or school upon the subject. In 


to correct exaggeration and misapprchen- | 2 We approve of and will always protect | 
sion, and allay feeling, it was the access of | and encourage in this institution, free inqui- | 
vacation and the dispersion of the students, A ; 
which chiefly alleviated our apprehensions. 
During the vacation, and in the absence of 
a majority of the faculty, events occurred 
which brought upon the executive commit- 


ry, and thorough discussion for the acqui- | 
sition of knowledge and the dicipline of 
mind—we approve also of voluntary asso- | 
ciations of the students for the furtherance 
of the above objects, according to the usages | 


student 
eiy Comm) ; 


f its saf 
’ ~ Safe 
To all associations of studep. °° 


tioned by common usage, the 
implied, where dissent is not e 
in all other cases, the facult 
sulted to ascertain whether a pro sed m.. 
ment would interfere with any ticlenl 
rangment, or be inconsistent with * 
fare of the institution. The ques a 
fore, now between the Students ana 
laws, Is Dot a question concerniny — 7 
of free inquiry, or its inhibition “r Aga 
‘claim no right of inhibiting free 4. 
they impart no such authority 
and the faculty would not 
‘they did. 

r , , M 

The whole question is, whether ¢ 
quiry, and associations for benevolent .. - 
shall be pursued by the students ann 
not appropriated to study, entirely . tine 
own discretion, and unregulated by th a 
discretion of the faculty The claim - 
students, as we understand jt, js tl A 
of an entire and unregulated frep and 
dependent action during the hours “ 7 
propriated to study, unmodified eh Phe 
any discretionary power of the thouls ° 
account of the supposed injurious eff , = 
any of their measures upon the inte, 
of the institution—they being lah} 
ishment only for the actual abuse 
independent liberty. To this now 
as we beleive, in the history of tie . rm 
of students in literary and theologica) ‘ 7 
tutions, we have only to say, ther the ay 
tees could conceive of no way ty m 


IT Cons tt is 
Xpressed. he 
, “ea 
¥ are to be |. 


Wel, 
YON, ther, 
re. 


tree Moury 
to the facul 


act under the m : 


INterogys 
eto p in. 


Of tiys 


 trus. 


. Uta 
the well-balanced and safe movements oa 
. . . . < » 

instiution, without a discretionary p ome 


somewhere to prevent, as well as t) tat 
the abuse of liberty. They could y it reat, 
laws prospectively, which should pro! 
all the aberrations to which youne acc, 
ted, minds might be liable, or think. 
ing them all till some offence OCCUTred of 
sufficient magnitude to demand disiiss.. 
or expulsion, and could conceive of po jou, 
expedient than the one sactioned by tho 
perience of agés, that of investing thos, 
ulty, in whose judgment they contided 

a discretionary power. 7 

Indeed when any legislation is rey, 
by the students, as an agvression UPON the 
rights of free inquiry, they could not te 
ceive how its abuse even could be puis 
without the enactment of an ex post jy 
law, or punishing where no law had ‘ho 
transgressed,— Moreover as the suspensoy 
the Abolition Society by the trustees, » 
the proposed dismission by an individual » 
‘two students, on the ground of an alleved 
abuse of the right of free inquiry, have be 
denounced as an outrageous despotign— 
‘there would seem to be lett to the board and 

faculty, no power for the government; 
preservation of the institution out of s 
hours, but to punish the students for th; 
abuse of their rights of free inquiry and ». 
dependent action, when they themse\ys 
shall be of opinion that they are guilty. |; 
other words proclaiming, out of study: 

| for three or four hours daily, a perfect 
pendence of all responsibility or control, 

To this the trustees could not consent, 
to any discretionary power of tlie faculty; 
_regulate at all the exercise of those roi 

with reference to its influence on thy 

| tution, the abolitionists could not cons 

| tiously agree, and therefore have asked w 
| received a regular dismission. 

| It is probably impossible in the agitation 
lof such protracted difficulties, that some mis. 
| understandings should not occur betwees 
the students and the faculty. We only re. 
gret, that they should have though 1! 
:selves required or authorized to p 
scraps of letters and conversations, ¥ 

| unattended by all the circumstane 

case, can have the effect only of inj 

, misrepresentation. 

| We have certainly spoken open 

i freely, of what we considered their 
sonable conduct in the particulars : 

as we have of their talent 

other respects, and while we 
their misjudement, have vindicate 
‘against unfounded rumors and misre} 
tations.—We may have erred, but int 
trospection we are not able to perecive o 
what respeet we could have done otherwis 
or better. But if we have erred at all, it bas 
been by the indurance of the perversion 0 
free inquiry, and not by its inhibition, 
)sriction; and it is our deliberate o 
with a thorough knowledge of the euse,t 
no impediment has existed, to the full eer 
cise of free inquiry and benevolent ete! 
which the abolitionists did not thes 
create, by pressing upon public sensi hui 
the doctrine, and countenancing en ji" 
fying the practice, of mtereourse Irres)e 
tive of color. 

We are confident, that we have done 
we could do to shield theim from the cons 
quences of their own ill-judged condi ’ 
that they do but eat of the fruit of tiero™ 
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of en; . 





have a 











| way, and are filled with their own devices. 


In conclusion, we feel it our duty t 


yes @ 


view of the number and character of the 
friends of colonization, it is recommended 
that where, from principle, opposition to it 
must exist, it should be characterized by no 
denunciation or arrogant self-sufliciency.— 
We make this remark witha view to express 
our sentiments against a practice, which, in 
other places, has been charged to some of 
our members, but which no observation of 
our own, or any evidence within our know!l- 
edye, at all sustains. 

But the great stone of stumbling to the 
community seems to be found in the fact, 
‘that some of our number have associated 
with the coloured people, upon terms of 


paid to the seminary by several femele col- 
oured persons, in a carriage, and the marked 
attention said to have been paid to them by 
the students. In this case, also, the public 
excitement was greatly increased by various 
exaggerations and misrepresentations of the 
fuct. - 

Sometime after this, a new excitement was 
created, by the walking of the instructer, who 
boarded in a coloured family, with a colour- 
ed female to the seminary or its vicinity, and 
returning in like manner. It was said that 
their meeting on the road was accidental, 
and that the young gentleman merely com- 


> he > » » durecte some ° oer 2 
plied with her request to be directed tos ui equality, have visited and eaten with tiem ; 
place with which she was not acquainted. 


: and, especially, that an individual, Iste a 
But they returned to the city in the same Pe por this institution, in the course of 
manner, and it was regarded by the com-'}j, missionary operations, has boarded in a 
‘aunity as part of a settled design to carry | coloured family. With reward to this last, 
into effect the scheme of equalization. we might say, that that individual has never 
About this time, the dissatisfaction in the | asked or received advice upon that subject 
community became so great, as tomduce the from our society or anv member of it; ‘and 
faculty to convene and address the students as his concection with the institution ceased 
once nore. They referred them to the de- before the act deemed objectionable trans- 
sign of the institution as a theological seml- pired, the institution can, by no scheme of 
nary; the sacrifices made for its endowment imputation, be made liable for his acts. 
and prosperity by its patrons, the board of But as the measure, to which he has resort- 
trustees, and the freulty; and the improprie- ed, involves a principle of action, to which 
ty of pressing a collateral benevolent enter- the faculty have called our attention, the 
prise in a manner subyersive of the confi- frankness which we mean to manifest, for- 
dence of the entire Christian community ;) bids that we should conceal our sentiments 
of one portion, because the offence is tole- | upon this point, especially as such a perfect 
rated, and of the other, because it is not, and unanimity of sentiment ebtains among us. 
thus assailing the vital interests of the insti- | The following considerations have jad great 
tution, They were reminded, that, on en- | weight with your committee : 
tering society, men surrender some of their! Ist. The objection is unintelligent and 
individual rights, aad that al the rights of founded in prejudice. . 
men in society cannot be exercised in a the-) 2d, Public sentiment upon this subject is 
ologieal seminary ; but that free inquiry and | panial. It is found essential to success in 
“associated action ean be enjoyed only in| all foreign missions, for the teachers to asso- 
subordinatien to the great ends of the insti- | ciate intimately with the people they instruct. 
, tution, and in consistency with its presperity,! It is essential to the gaining of that con- 
,of which it belongs to the faculty, and not/ fidence, without which all efforts to good 
ito the students, to judge, And they were | will fail in time to come, as they have in 
| distinetly notified that it was the doctrine | time past, a 
}and practice of unmediate intercourse irre-| The same thing, which so scandalizes the 
spective of colour, which provoked the com- | public here, is practised without reproach at 
munity, and arrayed its rising indignation | Liberia, upon similar cemmunities; nay, it 





tee, the necessity in their judgment of im- 
mediate action. The urgency of this neces- 


‘sity was greatly increased during their at- 


tention to the subject, by another visit to the 
seminary, of a carriage of coloured persons. 
This augmented greatly the public exaspera- 
tion, and occasioned, as the committee be- 
lieved, a necessity for suspending the Aboli- 
tiou Society in the institution; for however 
unanticipated or undesired by some of the 


society, the preceding occurrences imay have | 


been, it was their avowed doctrine of the 
propriety of such intercourse, and a delibe- 
rate attempt to reduce it to practice, which 
invited and authorized that familiarity of the 
coloured people with the institution, which 
produced the occurrences before related. 

In addition to these particulars, there was 
a frequency and a familiarity of intercourse 
between the students and the colored fami- 
lies of the city, which was on some account 
inconvenient to them, and occasioned ani- 
madversions, which we cannot repeat, but 
which subjected the students to ridicule, and 
were derogatory to the dignity and propri- 
ety, Which ought ever to characterize young 
men who are in preparation for the ministry. 


These attentions of the young men to the! 


colored people of the city, were also recip- 
rocated with great frequency at the institu- 
tion, and by invitations to dine with the stu- 
dents and other marked attention, they were 
encouraged to come; and these things, 
which were done with the amplifications and 


invidious insinuations to which they gave | 


occasion, went out over the city and over 
the West, and rendered the iststitution an 
object of intolerable odium and indignation. 

We have made the preceding statements 
reluctantly, and not with the view of pre- 
senting the conduct of the young men in an 
invidious light, but simply to show that the 
interposition of the committee which they 
denounce, as an arbitrary inhibition of free 
inquiry, had in its origin no reference at all 
te the rights of discussion and free inquiry, 
or to the question of abolition as rigut or 
wrong, expedient or inexpedient, or to the 
righta of the students to associate fur the 


of all literary institutions and theological 
seminaries—we also regard with favor, vol- 
untary associations of students designed to 
act upon the community, in the form of Sab- 
bath Schools, Tract, Foreign Mission, Tem- 
| perance, and other benevolent labors in sub- 
| ordination to the great ends of the institu- 
tion, of which, in all instances, the faculty, 
as the immediate guardians of the institu- 
tion, must be the judges. 

3. But while associations for free inquiry, 
and for voluntary bublic action, will, within 
these limits, be approved and eneouraged— 
associations for social public action, too ab- 
sorbing for heaith and the most favorable 
| prosecution of study, and bearing upon a di- 

vided and excited community, and touching 
subjects of great national difficulty, and high 
| political interest, and conducted in a man- 
ner to offend, needlessly, public sentiment, 
and to commit the seminary and its influen- 
\ces, and this according to the unregulated 
| discretion of the students, and in opposition 
to the advice of the faculty, we cannot per- 
jmit, without betraying the trust reposed in 
| us, and disregarding the laws and usaves of 
‘all kindred institutions, - 
| 4, In respect to the two orders passed by 
, the trustees, we regard the dissolution of 
_the societies as called for by the necessities 
(of the case: and the second order we re- 
|gard as simply vesting the executive com- 
| mittee with trustee powers in certain cases, 
j and not intended to interfere with the appro- 
priate duties of the faculty or the rights of 
the students. 
[Signed] Lyman Beecner, 
Leal 
ITnomas J. Bices, 
: Carvin E, Stowe. 
Lane Seminary, Oct. 17, 1834. 


When the abolition of the literary depart- | 
ment required a revision of the laws, those 
which are now published, were unanimously | 
adopted. 


power of the faculty, embody only what is | 
both statute and comown law in all well-reg- | 
ulated institutions. , 





These, in respect to the discretionary | — 


that, in our opinion, all our difficulties #c" 
| originated and continued by the instru 
tality of an influential member of the Ab 
‘tion Society, with the express design of mits 
‘ing the institution subservient to the¢ 
of abolition. ‘That this became to lus nm" 

and heart, and conscience, so much t 
absorbing object, and so maonified in its T 
/lative importance, as, in his estimation, 
‘render it not only lawful, but a matte’ 
duty, to sacrifice whatever might obstr set | 
| attainment, even though it were the on : 
ity of the seminary itself. But ape : 
i feel called upon to say this, justice a 
| fection require us to render at the same i 
a willing and melancholy homage “ © 








. 1 eourage, abe 
talents, and piety, and morai courig’s 
energy of the individual, which w« 

e boraini- 


that want of early guidance and supcrel” 
‘tion, which might have qualified lis mune’ 
‘act safely by consultation in alliance Wi 
‘other minds, instead of relying with 4? 
ous confidence in its own sufficiency 
) regard it as an eminent instance of te a 
|mania, which not unfrequently is te “er 
| of the concentration of a powerful int — 
‘and burning zeal upon any one pune 
‘subject to the exclusion of others ; 0. 
while our high expectations and warm @ a 
‘tions have been disappointed im him hae 
‘ethers of our young men, it is not ep 
‘the hope and daily prayer, that the pot a 
| sutlice, and that wiser counsels and ~aagheck 
/spicious movements may characterize 
| future course. derstand 
| That the community may fully wpetr 
‘the principles on which the seminary }* >" 7 
'erned, a copy of all the laws now 2 oh 
published with this report, in which the 
of a general supervision is committed to 
faculty, that the interests of the imsttuH’” 
may receive no detriment. 
[Signed] Liman Beecuer, 

Tuomas J. Biaes, 
Carvin E, Srowe, 
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erected for this Don Quixote to wreak his chival- 

ry on.’ . 
To this it is ouly necessary to say, that whatever | 

those objections may be called, they were precisely | 








what are urged by the opponents of the anti-slavery AMERICAN UNION 
party, and ihe answers appeared to the audience! Fon THE RELIEF AND IMPROV EMENT OF THE 


perfectly satisiactory. Here, then, is tergiversation. COLORED RACE. 


Here is abuse of speech. Here is that seurrility 
with whieh the same person, in a recent paper, ac- 
cuses the editor of the Liberator; aud here we may 
well sav,‘ Thou that teachest another, “ Thou shalt 
yot steal.’ dost thou steal?’ 


I would it were consctentious, because there is more 


would not admmister medicine to the dead. so we 
may save ourselves the trouble of expostulation 


reason. Leannot but despair of a man when he 


laughs at the act of doing daty, and leaving the con- 
sequences to Heaven, aud where the individual will 
attempt to deride another as a Don Qui.rote Leeause 
he attacks a moustrous evil with truisms and self- 
evident proposuions. 

And bere, for conclusion. I would mention a litte 
anecdote of the pious aud celebrated John Wesley. 
It may show Mr. Thompson that he is vot the first 
preacher of righteousness who has been derided as 
a Cluixote 


matter of enc: 


and in another respect, he may find it 
When Mr. Wesley un- 
his intssion to America, which was princi- 


uragement, 
dertook 
pally with a view to the conversion of the lidians, 
he was not suifered to depart without many remon- 

anees from his acquaintances, One, who he knew 
hd not believe iu the 
him, * Whatis this, Sir?) Are you turned Quixdie 
too? Will nothing serve you but to encounter wind- 


4s?’ Towhich Mr 


fthe bible be not true, LT am as 


Wesley calmly replied, * Sir, 


very a fuol and 


madinan as you can conceive, But, ifit be of God, 


lam sober-minded. For He has declared, *‘ There 
mau that hath lett house, or trends, or breth- 


is no 


en, for the kingdom of God's sake, who shall not} ie. condemnation 


receive manifold more in the present time, and in 
the world to come everlasting life.”’’ 
Iam, sir, 
oe) Constent Reader and Subscriber. 
PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 
\ 


Mr. Garrisox,—l, tor oue, am glad that 


uv 
> 


} 
} 
' 
| 


ithe American Colonization Society. 


; : x | before the tribunal of Justice aud Humanity, as con- 
Now, sir, how are we to regard this opposition ? | : 


{ 


| frein holy writ.’ 


Four years ago, I lifted up my voice against a! 
| stupendous scheme of deception and persecution, | 


ane tore the mask of hypocrisy from the brow of 


spirators against the happiness, the quietude, the 


trodden tace, men of all grades and professions, 


from the highest point of spirttual and political emi- | 
| nence, down to the lowest. 


where a man has renouuced the use aul a . 2 ‘ A : 
‘ se and authority of | their oyn defence with patience and lenity, aud as- 


sisted by able and ingenious counsel. Every accu- 


sation against them was sustained by evidence as | 
clear as the light of heaven, and as ‘ strong as proofs | 


| christian charity—the decisions of an unprejudiced 


verdict of GuiLty. 
In this grave procedure, I was not actuated by 
personal ill-will to any member of the human fami- 


ly, but animated by the calls of patriotism, the claims | 


| of merey, and the obligations of impartial love, 


j ted by the Maryland Colonization Society. 
cinstian revelation, said to | 


} by undeniable proof, that the spirit: of that scheme } 


| 


} 
j 


Again [ was called upon, by the same high in- 
ducements, a few months since, to warn my country- 


men against being ensnared by another specious | 


scheme of villany, conceived, matured and advoca- 
I did 
not blow an uncertain sound with the trumpet of 
alarm. 
was essentially diabolical. Tis agents came to this 
city, and were recommended and supported by cer- 
tain ministers of the gospel, and spread out their 
plan and their principles before the community, and 
returned home under an irrevocable sentence of ul- 
I am not aware that any one o! 


the ministers co-operating with them at that time, | 


has since had either the bardihood or interest to 


| make a single plea in behalf of that scheme.* By 


| their silence, they have betrayed the heartiessness 


allied to insincerity and cowardice. 


i 


wucoutrolladle aud you have set down your foot respecting a| 


iinany prechetedwould 
It has 


sus OF abolition. 


ud heaveniy act? 
tC anticipralic 


s country a prececeut 


i 
pemu ou 

r is clestined to succecd — its 
{— and many brave soldiers, like a 


psou, a Pappan, ora Garrison, 


osts, ighting with the armor oi 
teventially prevail, tor the liberty 
soraut, though gratetul breth- 
to them eternal sal- 
oue, go forward — yours 

even much so as the holy reli- 
suo can fight against its trath, 


Phe south 


, ust vive evidcuce 
hori iu 5 ve evidcnued 


must give Way to 

‘ ou the subject @f this holy 
uversal emancipation, 

sof the cat 

Hl yand Waste 


Appleton aud others, 


ise in this place, 


w (Nathan,.) aud 


erserliohis Rave been taiit- 


they have had every thing 


!’ jon has attended their hu- 


ost opprobrious and scan- 


i 
en applied to this tthe band 


been foreed to endure 
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fel ef the 
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other. The ques- 





that can possibly 
eS politics to a simple thourht, and én 
ftnrestication, in witich the sim- 

t Cheat you inte 
Nov. 1778. Ah. 


OU Vou « 


good temper.’ 





: ighty Thomas 
feceive the good people o! 
ae ous Teasoning » bat anfortu- 

. Mr I a had not 
va Nin the hor rou of morals, to 


arisen 


stussion which occurred on 
‘ ; 
. <a Mr. i] remarks, ‘At the dis. 
*ctions were not heard. } 
be rep es. t +} 


Wat tev were 


mos Paine,‘ what | 


The | 


.censorship of the press,’ and that you are 
resolved not to submit to be operated upon 


of their philanthropy, and manifested a spirit closely | 


They certified 
that the scheme was sighteous and bumane, and 


adapted to emancipate the entire slave population of | 
Maryland ; consequently, that it was worthy of the 


confidence and support of the christian publie ; and 


yet they have not since lifted a finger to sustain it, | 


} long, curved sentence! 


What 


by those who would kindly ‘put a hook in nor opened their lips to give it currency! 


our nose.’ ” you will continue to} >. ; mang yale 
your nos I hope yo il nue tO | discovered their error, and repented of it? No— 


call tangs by their mglt names, regardless | for if they had done so, they would not have rested | 


of the denunciations huried at you from | antil they had relieved their consciences, and unde- 
so many pots of the compass. It is amu- | ceived their followers, by a public recantation and 
| confession. They have not recanted—they have 

g Anti-Slavery wen, but not * Garri- not made Hed ape neregenettesae have they acted * 
‘ ; , accordance with their avowed belief in the utility 
Lave often heard suck people | and benevolence of the scheme. 


talk. ‘They are in favor of abolishing sla-/ ever, that they cannot safely advocate it, and there- 


sing, or rather sickening, to hear some talk 
of bein 


somites. 


ivery mamediately, but not a la mode de | fore they are dumb. They are politic men—they 


I think such people would do | are cautious men—they are accommodating men ; 


well to read daily for at least six weeks, a| and they cherish a sacred horror of fanaticism, anc 


Garrison! 


do not like irritation, and leve to sail beneath a 
‘ cloudless sky upon aw unruffled stream. Now, with 
since, and headed, if 1 imstake not, * Lang | the facts respecting the origin aud character of the 
Garrison.’ 


piece published in your paper some time | 


| Maryland Colonization Society before them, and 
There are a ‘favored few’ whose ‘ cars} also the atrocious colonization acts of the Maryland 


polite’ cannot relish the good strong | oo ; 
, position, they will not, they cannot receive the con- 


lunguace in which vou are wont to eXpress |. . eee 
- fidence of the colored people and their undeviating 


yourself, But you write for the multitude: | pi nas 
, B riends 
For the third time, [ lift una note of remonstrance 


and | hope you will not consent to sacrifice | 
met | : ‘ : 

their iterests in order to please the fustidi-| and warning ; ‘and itis in relation to the ‘new. or- 
ous | ganization,’ called the ‘ American Union for the re- 
| : . . | hef and improvement of the colored race,’ (a vers 
The flames are bursting from the roof and | - I (é : 


You! 


, 
diiieion ; - » awe .. ‘ 
windows of your neighbor’s dwelling | erty on Wednesday last. 


must step—ring | houed, by several abolition brethren whom L respect 


the silken | as highly as men ought ever to be respected, not to 


acrid 


r observed your 


the bell as if afraid of 1 


string attached to it, or causing unpieasant 
ars of those within—and , ; sai i . 
pul the fairest Construction upon its intentions and 


alter due scraping, bowing, &c. &c., crave | sets 
ssion to stigvest to tle unsuspecting | advice. [mean to be deliberate—L will speak in 


wdulency O18 


measures to avoid the danger that seems to and inv judgment, concurring in this matter, author- 
sheonten, them You do this, did I eav?|'™ and require me now to brand this new movement 
aa ; as sh’ We - y a3 cold and proud tn its spirit, defeetive in its or- 
NO-—-YOU Chy BE. Utes. Mhis tells the ganization, corrupt in its origin, deceitful in its ob- 
whole story. T hope you will continue to jeet, and exclusive iu its action, [brand itas ay 
ry fire, and [ for one will pray God to) wretched imposition, that may spread and obtain for 


lungs, and enable you to) 4 time, hutit will come to nought. It may not do 





Pp ' much ay ; mS i ief: thi i . 
cream fire t? weet tt till the engines are much, may do immense mischic P: this will depend 
: upon the faithfoluess with which its faults and its 
all upou the spot, and the flames subdued. mint 
ja. ae 7 _ | follies shall hereafter be beld up to public view. It 
‘The apostle of Temperance ’ owed anuch 
of his success to plain speaking. 
hot hesitat 
It he addressed the retailer, or tue | %! principle, and consistency of design, I believe it 


Is the present, 


Hames. 
. Some of my coadjut ay, and 
Wholesale dealer, ie called things by their chiaegarse setetsisie sellin, 


right names. Li he addressed tie moderate 


me inthe views Thave expressed ; but IL am not 


eruger, he called things by their mght concerned to know how my sentiments may be re- 


names, Or if he addressed 
Descons,’ he stili called things by their | at every hazard; and IT eould not do sol should 
right names. I remember seemg an account deem myself a deserter trom the ranks of that cause 
of lis address before a certain audience, colored Drethren, both bond and free—if 1 did uot 
composed in part of that interesting class of | vow, in strong aud explicit terms, express my utter 
persons last above named, Upon whose un- | want of confidence in the benevolent etficieucy and 
protected pates ‘the ail beat for the space | practical utility of this incongruous * American U- 


mon.” Men do not gather grapes of thorus, nor 


of one tull our, every stone beimg about the |" hase 
: : » ss higs of thistles. 
weight of a talent.’ He did not tail to speak 5 


. . ; 1 now proceed to state the grounds upon which 1 
plainly of tue glaring inconsistency and cry- 
* 


base wy opinions, apd to trace the origin of that 
ing guilt of those who hand round, one day which has resulied in a soulless oryanization with a 
in seven, the cup of salvation, and six days | sounding title. 

Hie might 
have got at tlhe poimt by taking a more 


in seven the ‘cup of damnation.’ In the first place, itis worthy of remark, that the 


project lor this new organizalion Was long iu em- 
"ie ' : : bryo—that active and exteusive corresponde nee 
round-about way, it Is true; but | think he; —: , ; 

: ‘ was held with gentemen im various sections of the 
well in taking the short road. If you | couutry—and that private meetings were repeatedly 
wish to go from Boston to Providence, You held ii this city to diseuss aud mature a plan of ac- 
can go by way of irtiord and New-York; tien, as tar as practicable, pre paratory to issuing a 


call tur a general convention. Now, the object at 


but the better way is the turnpike leading °* 
directly to Peovideace. which the movers im Uns matter professed to aim, 

4 . ~ = : , Was precisely such as abolitionists were well kuown 
[ have heard of a minister of the gospei heartily to approve—sach as they were bending all 
who urged his hearers to observe the divine (heir energies and means to aecomplish—namely, 
commands, by telling them that unless they the relief and improvement of the colored race. 
did eo, he was afraid they might gotoa place Why, then, were they not cousulied?) Why were 
they not invited to attend any of the preliminary 


tuo dreadiul to be named betore a polite au- 
meetings | It this new society was to be strictly 


How easicr would it have | 
been for the speaker, and how much more 


lence. much 


aud to be wholly oceupied in relieving aud improv- 


ed been used, instead of being avoided by a. give it their support, and their co-operation ought 
| to have been solicited. This conduct, at the outset, 
| looks suspicious. 


I close, as I began, with the hope that you in . ee 
Again: The two prominent Jeaders in this adven- 


will continue to eall things by their nght 
names—that you will not try to gratify the | Vermont, but now editor of the Boston Recorder, 
squeamish by blotting the geod, strong Sax- | and LEonarnp Bacon of New-Haven, Connecticut. 


probably will, (lor the present at least,) differ from | 


| turous enterprise are Joseru Tracy, tormerly of | 


I arraigned | 
| equality, and the liberty of a guililess and dewn- | 


hope of a fool thaa of the wilfully blind; and as we | 


They were heard in} 


The common sense of the world— | 


I declared, and sustained my declaration | 


shall we infer from such conduct? that they hae | 


They find, how- | 


Saxon | legislature, so long as they remain in their present | 


gracious and enticing title,) and completed in this | 
And here let me frankly | 
Waik mincingly across the w ay, as if the | state, that I have been seasonably and urgently cau- 


| be too precipitate, or too uncharitable, or too harsh, | 
in passing judgment upon this new society, but to | 
Certainly, T will try to comply with their | 


taking some. tie name ot charity: and therefore my couscience | 








| give him equal social and civil rights with others, in |* The object of this Union is not to desolate the land 
|this country ; and Mr. Tracy has repeatedly de- | with fire and sword; nor to put down General Jack- 
| clared that jecobinism is the distinctive feature of | son, nor to plunder the national treasury, nor to leg- 
| abolitiontsm. It is ouly necessary for abolitionists | jslate for the south, nor to cut the throats of the 
, and the colored people, generally, to know that this | planters, but only in all suitable ways to be benevo- 
| new scheme is the production of these individuals, | Jent, pitiful,’ &e. &e.!! Honest men seldom think 
| to decide upon its merits. | of protesting that they mean to be honest in all their 


| 
\ 
\ 


AME 








UNION | 


| FOR THE RELIEF AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE 


COLORED RACE. 

Wednesday, January 14, 1835.—The Con- 
vention was called to order by Daniel Noyes, 
Esq. of tus city. Hon, William Reed, of 


fa 


Again: The manuer in which this scheme has 
been got up is certainly objectionable. First, it 
‘wears strongly a seetarian aspect. ‘The committee, 
who called the Convention together, L believe, be- 
Of those who 
| compose? the Convention, perliaps more than three- 
fourths were also of the same faith, namely, ortho- 
' dox congregationalists. T presume that the manage- 


| long to oweveligious denomination.* 


ment of the new society will be in the same hands. 
This is not a very serious objection, provided the 
' design in view be a truly benevolent one, and pur- 
} sued with truly disinterested motives; but it does 
not evinee a liberal or conciliatory spirit. It eannot 
be doubted, that if the co-operation of persons be- 
longing to other religions sects had Leen impartially 


| ; ; ~ 
| sought, the complexion of the Convention would | 
transatlantic people, have unanimously brought ina 


have presented a diflerent appearance. 
| it is somewhat singular, that the call of the Couven- 


Besides— | 
| 


). . 

tion (i. e. the last explanatory and decisive call) 
) ; ; ely: i 
{ should have been inserted by authority in only one 


religious paper, (the Reeorder,) aud only within one 


week of the time fixed for the convocation of this! 


national body! 
to New-York, Philadelphia, and other places, so 


from various sections of the country? Recollect 


© Am / Unton for the relief and improvement) bad, it will subject them to ridicule and scorn. But 
of the colered race.’ they are doubtless complimenting themselves for 
Age a: itis more than probable—it is certein their wariness aud prudence, and [can almost fancy ; 


that those who aim professedly to relieve and im- 


prove our colored population, in order to succeed, 
must first sein the confidence and love of that popula- 
tion—else their labor will be comparatively lost. 
Judging from the past, what reliance can the people 
of color place upon the sincerity and benevolence 
of such men as Joseph Tracy, Leonard Bacon, A. 
R. Plumley, Nathaniel Willis, Daniel Noyes, 8 
uel M. Worcester, &c. &c. so far as their elevation 
| and equality in this country are concerned? None 


m- 





at all. 
are now’, the active, unwearied, vindictive enemies 
lof the abolition cause, and the headlong and un- 
yielding supporters of the American Colonization 
Society—a society which 1s loathed and execrated 
| by the colored people throughout the country. ‘They 
must first proclaim themselves abolitionists and anti- 
| colonizationists, and bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentanee, before they will be acknowledged as the 
| consistent friends of the colored race. 
I have accused this new society of heing— 


1. <...D/AND PROUD IN ITS SPIRIT. 

} The rigmators of it know that they are viewed 
| with «astrust and displeasure by the colored race in 
four midst. They have sought to expatriate this 
‘race from these shores. They have never uuly re- 
cognized the negro as a man and @ brother ‘They 
have gever humbled themselves, and endeavored to 
make aim an equal. ‘They have never denounced 
as simtul the prejudice which exists against him 
| here, butthey have cherished and justtied that pre- 
[tis apparent that they are proud and am- 


| judice. 
bitious men, Who, because others bave taken the 
lead in the cause of immediate and universal eman- 
cipation, are filled with chagrin and disappointment, 
and are therefore devising the erection of a new 





| Synagogue, as they love to fill the uppermost seats, 
| If they had cordially embraced the principles of the 
} 


| American Anti-Slavery Society, thea they would 
| not have got up ‘a new organization,’ destitute of 


Why were not notices transmitted | 
that there might be a general meeting of delegates | 


that the object of the Convention was to form an! 


| Constitutions of the Anti-Slavery Societies ! 


and will emancipate all their slaves—with the least 


These individuals have always been, and | 


been most busy in originating it are stiff-necked col- 


, means to elevate our colored population in this coun- 


} 


f tion Society. 
, tion Was necessary, inasmuch as the object of all 
} g 


| 


| principle, to accomplish the same object; and as | 


| long as they repudiate those principles, they will | 


It be- 
!comes them first to be reconciled to their colored 


| grope in the dark, and stumble, and fall. 


| brother, and then to offer their gift upon the altar of 
christian ¢harity. 
1 
od ty 
most itelligent aud estimable colored citizens, who, 


A heavy condemnation was pass- 


, ¢ * «ft [ 2 . ® 
nthem atthe Couvenion by several of our 


having put their names upon the list of members of 
that body, on being interrogated after the new so- 
ciety was organized, w hether they would belong to 


whole Conveution—NO! NO! NO! 
| not prompted to do this by any one; but, as in the 
case of the colonization scheme, so in this, they saw 
at once through its bypoeritical and haughty guise, 


2. DEFECTIVE IN ITS ORGANIZATION. 


| lowing words : 


| ‘I. The object of this Society shall be to pro- 
mote, in all suiiable ways, the mtellectual and noral 
elevation of the colored race 3 and by disseminating 
‘information, and exerting a kind moral influence, to 


| couvinee all American citizens, that the system of 


V ever there Was an occasion that required the use of | 
lie did! plain language—that demanded a prompt and strong | 
to call things by their right) decision—that needed clearness of vision, integrity | 


*rum-seiding | ceived in any quarier, Lmustaequit my couscience, | 


which 1s so dear to my heart, and untaithfdl to my | 


, of the Society to reheve and improve the condiuen 
j 


slavery in this country is wrong, and ought to be 
universally abandoned,’ 
What harm, some may ask, is there in the forego- 


mg article?) And what harm, I reply by inquiring, 


is discoverable im the second article of the Constitu- | 


tion of the Amencan Colonization Society, which 
only proposes to colonize free persons of color with 
their on consent? Yet that Society is a tremen- 
I object, then, to the ar- 
ucle under cousideration, because it is like a nose of 
hk does 
not put the brand of SIN upon the system ot sla- 


dous engine of oppression, 


wax that may be moulded to any shape. 


ate abolition. 


The second articie of its Constitution is in the fol- | 


‘ —— 
very, neither does il ieuleate the duty of immedi- | 


} 
\ 
| 
‘ 


| 


it, answered in clear and emphatic tones before the | 
They were | 





| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 


| 
| 


} 


| of an election te membership must be put up, lest, 
| forsooth, all the drunkards in the Jand should rush 


| 
li does not say thatit will be the aim | 


| of the colored race in this country ; and therefore it } 


|may constitutionally throw all its funds into the 


neutral on the subject of slavery aud colonization, | 


treasury of the Colonization Society, to be absorbed 
in removaig the colored people to Africa, and ele- 
vating them in Liberia. 
Society with anew garb, and under another name. 
It is just such a constitution as southern slavebolders 


ft is the old Coloujzation | 


will approve; for they have always conceded that { 


slavery was wrong, and that it ought to be univer- 


sally abandoned—i.e. wrong in the abstract, and 


abandoned with the least practicable delay. In the 
mouths of those who have adopted them, itis pertect- 
ly apparent what is meant by the words ¢ ererting a 
kind morad iifiuence.’ 
don, mean-no-offeuce, hope-you-will-be-charitable 
spirit. Siavery is to be handled very delicately, 
and slaveholders are to be coaxed and flattered into 
a wenerous surreuder of their right of property im 
What ‘a kind 


against southern oppression these very judicious 


human souls, moral influence’ 
and dove-like philanthropists have been exerting 
for a serics of years, as advocates of the Coloniza- 
What wondrous deeds they have al- 


ready achieved! 


tion Society ! 
What melting appeals have fre- 


quently burst trom their lips! How seldom have 


see }they used the gentle terms, fanaties— madmen — 
profitable tothe hearer, had the word imtend- | jug our colored population, then abolitionists could | 


agitators — amalgamators — disunionists, &c. Ke. 
in reference to the persons and aetions of abolition- 


ists! And still their syren song is, ‘a kind moral 


jinfluence!’ by which they hope to put the nation 


| 
| 


{ 


lon terms from your vocabularv—that you | Without having any cause of personal variance | 
3 J 


| Academica! Students in the neighboring institutions. 


) Sindents in the Chapel, and in the evening gave al 


will strive as ever, to ‘hit the nail on the | With either of these gentlemen, and speaking only 


| say, that, in my judgment, formed on a rigid and 
| protracted examination of their writings, they have 


MR. THOMPSON AT ANDOVER. ; i i 

| Cipation more effectually, disparaged the possession 
| of liberty more injuriously, and prejudiced the minds 
of protessedly christian people more virulently, than 
any other two writers in the republic. Mr. Bacon 
| has declared that it is not in the power of religion 


en : | to destroy prejudice against the colored man, and 
On Monday, Mr. Thompson aad a meeting with the } 


Ou Saturday last, Mr. Thompson visited Andover. 
and on Sunday delivered two lectures in the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Chureh. The audiences were over- 


flowing, meluding nearly all the Theologieal and 





* Rev. Mr. Blagden, just as the Breckinridges 


1, but we | third leeture in the Methodist Church. Further par- | were leaving the city, made one public effort in iur-! 
Windmills | , 


ticulars of these wteresting meetings in our mext, | therance of the Maryland Scheme. 


uttered more heresies, retarded the march of eman- | 


} ’ ; . | ; » > Oils ais . } 
head’ as often, and as hard as you possibly in reference to their public acts, | am constrained te 
al 


ican. F. 


{in its promises, and pusillanimous in its spirit. 


again into a sound slumber. 
‘The phraseology of the second article not only 
lacks the precision of principle, but is quite indefinite 


declared that the object of this Society shall be to | 1, 4 captive by its specious appearance : it is the 
promote, mm all suitable ways,’ &c. Whatare ‘ suit- | old hand-maid of slavery, with her cheeks newly | 


It is | 


It is a sort of beg-your-par- | 


‘ tution ; but on the contrary, with the cordial desire 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


' 


| pressive, and straight-forward would the article un- 


‘before an accusation. is brought—especially in a 


| though not avowedly, an auxiliary of the Coloniza- 


| pardonably, and next, whether they are qualified to | 


jit must be guarded against perversioy and becom- 


‘think of it, reader ? 


teal; I “. ' Marblehead was appointed Chairman, and 

alines. yeryv co nity, they 2 a = pt, 

dealings neveryv c sort mity they are common! y Rev. J. W. Chicke ring, of Bolton, Secreta- 

most suspected of roguish intentions who most! ry Prayer was offered by Rev. I. W. Put- 

abound in declarations of their own probity. It is | nam, of Portsmouth, N il. The Conven- 
am, smouth, NN. T. 


i intelligence of the plante sane | «: . : : 
an insult to the intel g b pl anters to sup! tion was then fully organized by the choice 
pose that this honied language, ‘ in all suitable ways,’ | of 


will tend to reconcile them to the object of this 


P a er 
| Hon. AL SED esident, 
How much more compact, ex- | Hon, Winitam Reep, Pre 


IR ev. Banon Srow, Vice President. 
der review be, if it stood thus—‘ The object. of this | Rev. J. W. CHICKERING, ? Secretaries 
Society shall be to promote the intellectual and | CHARLES TAPPAN, Esq. 5 ‘ ols 
meral elevation of the colored race '!—* In all suit- ( The following Constitution was subse- 
able ways,’ is almost as suspicious, and about as quently adopted by the Convention. 
safe a pledge, as ‘with their own consent,’ in the | Consriverron. , 
constitution of the American Colonization Society.| — 9rt. 1. This Society shall be called ‘The 
Those other words in the second article, ‘exert-; American Union forthe Relief and Improve- 
ing a kind moral influence,’ are equally in bad taste. | ment of the colored race,’ 
Why make a defenee| IL. The object of this Society shall be to 
| promote, in all suitable ways, the intellectu- 
Constitution? It looks cowardly—it looks hypo-)} al and moral elevation of the colored race ; 
critical—it looks as if the framers of it were only} and by disseminating information, and ex- 


strange ‘ Union.’ 


Why this circumlocution 7 


‘intent upon guiling the planters, Were they afraid | erting a kind moral influence, to convince all 


that they should be accusedyof aiming to exert an American Citizens, that the system of slavery 
unkind vicious influence? Verily, so it appears! in this Country is wreng, and ought to be 
Now, it remains to he seen, in the documents which | universally abandoned, 
they shall print, and the measures they shall pursue,! LIL. The Society shal] be composed of all 
If it be persons present at its formation, wko shall 
good, the present declaration is unnecessary; if express their approbation of its object by 
their signing the Constitution; and of such 
others as shall from time to time be elected. 
iV. ‘he officers of this Society shall be 
that | hear them exclaiming one to another, ‘ What ja resident, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, 
a nice, delicate, innocent Constitution we bave\ ‘Treasurer, and two Auditors, who shall be 
framed! Nota hard word, not a persoual appliea- | annually chosen by ballot, and shall perform 
tion, not an irritating expression, is to be found in the duties ordinarily assigned to such offi- 
it! How unlike the impolitie, rash and abusive | cers, and continue in office until others are 


whether their influence be good or bad. 





| chosen. 

ly, our southern brethren will be delighted with it, | V. Phere shall also be an Executive 
Committee of seven members, who shail be 
ichosen annually by ballot, and who shall, 
as inay be practicable and most useful, ob- 
tain pecuniary means, employ agents, form 
Associations, and take all suitable measures 
‘to accomplish the above mentioned objects, 
and shall annoally report their doings to the 
| Society. } 
| VI. This Constitution may be altered 
fon recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or at the written request of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present at apy annu- 
lal meeting. 

} LIST OF OFFICERS, 

‘ : - . Hon. WM. REED. Marblehead, President. 
elevation of the colored race,” and the abolition of | RL.” JOHN LINDSEY. Boston, Vice President. 
slavery. Jt manifests a surprising degree of effron- | Roy. NATHAN LORD, Dartmouth Coll. N. He do. 
tery in declaring that it is not hostile to any other, Rev. JOHN WHEELER, Vermont University, do. 


institution ; its members gi ally < jiolently | Wa. LADD, Esq. Minot, Me. do. 
institution ; for its members generally are violently ‘Rev JOHN’.  AUGHAN, hy Se 
| Prot. SIDNEY WILLARD, Boston, de. 

5. EXCLUSIVE IN ITS ACTION, Rev. HENRY WARE, Jr. Cambridge, de. 

This will appear on reading the third article of | Rev, EZRA Ss. GANNI Tr, re 
its Constitution, which is as follows : ptt bt ph oy een tee. ie 0. 

‘TL. The Society shall be composed of all per-) JAMES HAUGHTON, Esq Boston, ‘Preasurer. 
sons present at its formation, who shall express their TTENRY HILL and THOMAS A. DAVIS, Esq’rs, 
approbation of its object by their signing the Con- | Boston, Auditors. 
stitution ; and of such ethers as shall from time to | 
time be elected.’ . 


Sure- 


practicable delay!’ 
3. CORRUPT IN ITS ORIGIN. 
This [have already proved. The men who have 


onizationists, and nineteen-twentieths of its present 
members are friendly to the Colonization Society, 
1. DRCEITFUL IN ITS OBJECT! 
Deceitful, beeause it does not appear whether it 
try, orin Africa. It will unquestionably be really, 


Deceitful, because no new organiza- 


anti-slavery societies is * the intellectual and moral 


opposed to every abolition society in the land. 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

s 8 | Dea. DANIEL NOYES, Boston. 

Such others as shall from time to time RE Rev. B. B. EDWARDS, do. 
ELECTED.’ Indeed! This is a singular provision! Rey, JOSEPH TRACY, do. 
in the constitution of a philanthropie association. | Prof. E. A. ANDREWS, da, 
Why not let every one who signs the constitution, | Dea. 4 HARLES bil 1 DDER, do. 
and contributes in aid of the society, be a member ? HENRY EDWARDS, Esq. do. 

mrgeet Aaa " Rev. SAMUEL M. WORCESTER, Salem. 
O, the reason is obvious enough! If this gap were 
left open, peradventure the fanatical abolitionists 
would ercep in, and seize the reins of government! | 





LANE SEMINARY. 
, ; . . We place on the preceding page, the Statement 
ig Arelaeneach ne yeahs Sejeaar mi smen ov baci | of the Faculty concerning the late difficulties in the 
‘ Weare willing to leave it with 
}the common sense and christian integrity of the 


wh cree?—if so, they must and will be reject i! country, without accompanying it with many com- 
© esheets » hey Mg ’ ejected! . 


os. 3 ‘. ments. In our opinion, it ouly makes bad, worse— 
This is almost equal to masonry. Query—Wonder |... I a : , 
= lit is utterly condemnatory of the conduct of the 


| Faculty and Trastees. Tt was probably drawn up 
| by Dr. Beecher, but it is derogatory alike to his 
| head and heart.” The assertion, ‘ that opposition to 
, the Abolition Society was neither the cause nor the 
. ‘ | occasion of its extinction,’ will excite astonishment, 
ing that they shall not be members of the society ; andis positively contradicted by all the faets in the 
fease. It seems that the erying guilt of the students 
‘consists in their inflexible purpose to regard and 
treat human beings according to their intellectual 
and moral worth, impartially, irrespective of the 
color of their skin! 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
{ 


first be ascertained whether they have sinned un- TR he 
. | Lane Seminary. 


sow the seeds of heresy, and make ecouverts to thei: 


whether the members will be required to give any 
Who is to be Grand High 
Pricst—Joseph Tracy or Leonard Bacon 7? 

But, perhaps we mistake—‘ elected’ may have its 


signs or pass-words ? 


eye upon slavelolders, and be a covert way of say- 


and this suspicion was suggested to us by the fact, 
that when an abolitionist said to one of the leading 
members of the society, ‘There is nothing in your 
constitution to prevent all the slaveholders in the 
land from joining you’— Ay, ves there is,’ said he, | 
‘we've looked out for that, in the article which says | 
that none shall become members of the society, but | 
such “as shall from time to time be elected,” * What | Cy Our anti-slavery brethren in the adjoining 
a society is this !—a society to abolish slavery, and towns are respectfully invited to be present at the 
‘annual meeting of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society on Wednesday evening next. In the after- 
‘noon of that day, at 4 o’elock, a meeting of the 
brethren will be held at the Hall of the Society, No. 
146, Washington-street, for consultation, and the 
‘transaction of importaut business. 


TP In our next number, we shall publish GERRIT 
into the enclosure, and make it, by the predomi- \Surru’s Third Letter. It will oceupy three pages 


nance of their numbers and influence, the American | We shall commence our review im- 
tt 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


yet so utterly destitute of abolition principles, that 


ing a society of slaveholders by such a provision! 
A Temperance Society, for instance; but, alas, so 
utterly destitute of the principle of total abstinence, 
or indeed of abstinence at all, that the bolts and bars 





wks ng cal of our paper, 
. you) mediately. 


FP Ou Thursday. Mr. Thompson, accompanied 
hy Rev. Amos A. Phelps, visited Groton—details 


Drunkards’ Temperance Society 


Thus tar T save written by way of preface to the | 
disgraceful proceedings of the Convention on Wed- 
nesday last: these shall be stated im the next sum- 
ber ot the Liberator. 1 will here atlirm, however, | 
that the conduet of the ehairman (Hon. William | 


hereafier. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 

; The Third Annual Meeting of the New 
Reed) was neither honorable bor candid ; thas the | England Anti-Slavery Society will be held 
treatment of Rev. Mr. Rhelps and George ‘I homp-) + Julien Hall, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
son, Esq. (particularly the latter,) was insolent, | 94 ot, at 7 o'clock. ‘The Report of the Board 

; .°" will be presented, and addresses made by 
the convention was cold and servile ; that the prin- | George ‘Thompson, Esq,, Rev. A. A. Phelps, 
Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, Amasa Walker, Esq. 
and others. Music by the colored Juvenile 
|Choir, under the direction of Miss Paul. 
Collection at the close as usual. 

B.C. BACON, Secretary. 

Boston, Jan. 10th, 1835. 


contemptuous, and uuchristian; that the spirit of 


ciples avowed and adopted were unsound ; that the 
convention Was an irregular body, brought together 
by two opposite notices, aud organized in defiance 
of all decorum aud propriety. At the commence- 
iment of its session, some of the most esumablé abo- 
litionists in New-England, were without the slight- | 
est provocation assailed with extraordinary violence | 


MIDDLESEX ANTLSLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The first Quarterly Meeting of the Middlesex An- 
ti-Slavery Society w if be held in the Unitarian 
meeting-house, in Coneord, on the fourth Tuesday 
(27th) of January, at Hf o'clock, A. M. 

George ‘Thompson, Exq. is expected to be pres- 
ent, and to deliver an address at 2 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The triends of the Atrican throughout the 
County are earnestly requested not to fail of attend- 
| ing this meeting. ‘The cause requires promptness. 
America ‘ expects every man to do his daty.’ 

WILLIAM TWINING, Secretary. 
Lowell, January Ist, 1835. 


of language and deportment, sueers and iasults be- | 
ing profusely heaped upon their heads! At the | 
close of the session, with great difficulty, the follow. | 
ing resolulion Was adopted by way of atonement 
and reconciliation ! 

‘Resolved, That this Society is organized with 
no desigus of hostiuity tm respect lo any other iwst- 


that relations of trendlivess and co-operation may 
exist among all the friends of the colored people.’ 


The above, Mr, Leonard Bacon pacifically styled 
the olive-branch of peace! They who had used | 
cudgels in the morning, aud broken them over the | 
heads and backs of abolitiouists, graciously coude- ; 
scended to hold out, in the eveniug, ihe olive-braach 
of peace! Aud such an olive-bianeh! Insult add- 
ed to mjury—but we can, and cheerfully do, forgive | 
both, 

Oue word to abolitionists in other places. You 
were ouec entrapped by the Colonization Bociety : | 


beware of this new ‘American Union!’ Be not 





NOTICE. 
The Boston Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Associa~ 
| tion will hold a public meeting at Julien Hall, on 
Monday evening next. at 7 o’elock. Addresses are 
expected from Grorce Tompson. Esq. and sev- 
eral other gentlemen. 


Jan. 16, JOHN S. KIMBALL, Sec. 





NOTICE. 
TO-MORROW (Sabbath) EVENING, at half 


past 6 a’elock, a meeting will be held in the Hall 


able ways’? Who ever heard of a benevolent as- | painted, anew set of teeth, false hair, and a new | adjoining the Anti-Slavery Office, 16, Washington- 


| sociation that purposed to accomplish its object by 


a resort to unsuitable ways? Why this caution? 


How ridiculous it would look in the constitution of | aud redouble your efforts to undo the heavy bur- | 
the American Bible Society, if this were the lan-/ g..,, and let the oppressed go free ! 


guage used in specifying its grand design—‘ The 
object of this Society is to promote the circulation 
of the Bible, in all sxitable weys’! Why did not 
the American Union be «til] more specific and ex- 
planatory in Its constitution, in consideration of the 
weak nerves of northern douch-faces and the furious 


passions of southern taskmasters, and declare— 





* One exception. 


\ 
| 


street, Addresses will be delivered by Rev. A. A. 
Pures and Mr. Tuowrsox. Sviject — The duty 
of Christians, at the present juncture, in relation to 
the question of Slavery. 


attire! Let uot the people be again lulled to sleep, 


but expose the deception, sound the toesin of alarm, 





A CARD. 
The subseriber gratefully acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of ten dollars trom the teachers of the West 


Street Sabbath Sehoo! 





> The article on our first page, fiom the ‘ Pure 


Testimony,’ respecting the Rhode-Island Evangel- : “ss 
4 é ae 2 . . Centre _toa constitute hm a 
; ars tion. hits th ail > . thy s > ra 

ieal Consoeiation, hits the nail on the kead exactly. Wass’ Matdath Seboot Unies. 


: Pst 
ifm member of the 


Another article, on the same page, headed ‘ Sla- Mav the Lord richly replenish their hearts with His 
very, from Dyinond’s Essays, sums vp the princi-j race ; that, by their labors, they may aceomplish 

? ‘invel for their brethren. J. W. PARKER. 
Boston, Jan. 8, 





ples and doctrines of abolitionists with great cleal-. 
ness and accuracy, and is irrefutable, 
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LITERARY. 








PASSING AWAY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


‘ Passing away is written on the world, and all the 


world contains.’ 
It is written on the rose, 
In its glory’s full array ; 
Read what those buds disclose — 
‘ Passing away.’ 
It is written on the skies 
Of the soft blue summer days, 
It is traced in sunset’s dyes — 
‘ Passing away.’ 
It is written on the trees, 
As their young leaves glistering play; 
And on brighter thiags than these — 
‘ Passing away.’ 
It is written on the brow, 
Where the spirit’s ardent ray 
Lives, burns, aud triumphs now — 
* Passing away.’ 
It is written on the heart — 
Alas! that there decay 
Should claim from leve a part! 
‘ Passing away.’ 
Friends, friends, oh! shall we meet 
Where the spoiler finds no prey ? 
Where lovely things aud sweet 
Pass uot away ? 


Shall we know each other’s eyes, 
With the thoughts that in them lay, 

When they meet beneath the skies 
Which pass away ? 





THE SILKWORM’S WILL. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 

Ona plain rush burdie a silkworm lay, 
When a proud young princess came that way. 
The haughty child of a human king 
Threw a sidelong glance at the humble thing, 
‘That wok, with a silent gratitude, 

From the mulberry-leal her simple food — 
And shrunk, half scorn and half disgust, 

Away trom ber sister child of dust ; 

Declaring she never yet could see 

Why a reptile form like this should be, 

And that she was not made wiih nerves so firm, 
As calinly to stand by a‘ crawling worm!’ 


With meek forbearance the silkworm took 
The taunting words aud the spurning look, 
Alike a stranger to self and pride, 

She 'd no disquiet from aught beside, 

And lived of a meekness and peace possessed, 
Which these debar from the human breast. 
She only wished, for the harsh abus:, 

‘To fiud some way to become of use 

‘To the haughty daughter of lordly man. 

And thus did slie lay a noble plan, 

To teach her wisdom, and make it plain 

That the humble worm was not made in vain; 
A plan so geuerous, deep and high, 

‘That to carry it out she must even die! 


‘No more,’ said she, ‘ will I drink or eat! 
I'll spin and weave me a winding sheet, 
‘Vo wrap me up from the sun’s clear light, 
And hide my form from her wounded sight. 
In secret then till my end draws nigh, 
J ii toil for her; and when I die, 
1 "ll leave behind, as a farewell boon, 
To the proud young princess my whole cocoon, 
To be reeled aud wove to a shining lace, 
And hung in a veil o'er her scornful face ! 
And when she can calmly draw her breath 
Through the very threads that have caused 
death ; 


When she finds, at length, she has nerves so firm 


As to wear the shroud of a crawling worm ; 
May she bear in mind, that she walks with pride 
In the winding sheet where the Silkworm died ! 


WINTER. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNRY. 


I deem thee not unlovely — though thou eom’st 


With a stern visage. To the tuneless bird — 
‘The tender How’ ret — the rejoicing stream — 
Thy discipline is harsh. But unto man, 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry — 

Thy lengthened eve is full of fire-side joys, 
And deathless linking of warm heart to heart ; 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard. 
Earth, rob’d in white, a peacefal sabbath holds, 
Aud keepeth silence at her Maker's feet. 

She ceaseth from the harrowing of the plough, 
And from the harvest shouting. 


Man should rest 
Thus from his fevered passions — and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his fostering thought, 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bark 
Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay, 
To trim its shattered cordage, and repair 
Its riven sails — so should the toil-worn mind 
Refit for time’s rough voyage. 


Man, perchance, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[From the Old Countryman. ] 





TIS & Co., AT BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
As we had occasion (Dee. 
this manufactory, 





jit, and examine the machinery, which from 
| report we were led to expect was extensive 


and perfect; but actual observation proved | 
| that it was much more so than we had im-| pily, of those who have been in an extraor- 


| agined. 


{ 


; Mill, not a very extensive one either, the 
'Triuspi or Mecuanics has been more 
nearly attained, than in any other Paper Es- 


jin the Untled Kingdoms 
jand Ireland! | 


| Yes, with some knowledge of what is do- | 
ling in England, France, and America in the | 


| Paper Manufacture, we boldly assert that 
/there is not an establishment in the world, 


| in the morning, 
|FOR SaLe!! 


fact. 
of course can be accomplished in other Pa- 


making Business, we suppose that none but 
| long-headed mathematicians will attempt to 
prognosticate. 

With these remarks, gentle reader, we 
will carry you into the Mill; and the first 
scene that meets the eye are four rollers, 
three or more feet in diameter, thickly set 
with knives, flying round on iron shafts in 
oval wooden boxes with astonishing velocity, 
and tearing the rags to pieces with such de- 
termination that in four hours they are beat- 
en to the consistency of custard—being also 
both bleached and sized into the bargain, 
during the process. 





| head of it, the first object is the Pulp Dres- 
ser, whichis neither more nor less than a 
large sieve, the bottom of which consists of 
thin plates of brass or copper, which, instead 
of being bored, have a series of lines sawn 
through them by so fine a saw, that the in- 
terstice will only allow the water and the 
pulp to pass off; leaving the knots, dirt, &c. 
on the top. This pulp sicve is of English, 
and very recent, invention. Though sim- 





does away with the labor of thirty girls, who 
would otherwise be employed to pick the 
knots out of the Paper with a knife—which 
injured the face of the sheet; particularly in 
Writing Papers. 

The pulp thus sifted, and stirred up ina 
vat underneath the Sieve, now rushes on to 
a web of wire five feet wide, and shaken, it 
passes over a series of rollers, losing water 
as it goes, until it is carried through two 
heavy rollers, and on to a felt where it pass- 
es through two other rollers; but the felt 
intervening, of course but one side of the 
paper here teels the cylinder; so to let the 
other side have the benefit also, it is now 


| —tor in an establishment like this, it perhaps 


y | carried on another felt forward, and then re- 


|turns through two more cylinders—so that 
both sides of the sheet have the same pres- 
sure and polish. This to Printers is a de- 
sideratum. This paper machine wasinvent- 





kin, of London. It is named after another 
Frenchman— Foudrinier. 

The paper is now carried on a felt around 
a hollow copper cylinder heated with stcam, 
and again forward or backward around four 
others, also heated, which not only dries the 
paper, but as each side of the sheet alter- 
nately feels the surface of the hot roller, it 
receives a glazing, as well as a dry jacket. 

From the heated Cylinders it is conveyed 
on to Reels, from whence it is carried by 
Tapes on toa Cutting Machine, where cir- 
cular knives split it down the middle as re- 
quired; and along, crooked knife, justified 
with mathematical precision, swings round 
on its axis, and actually cuts the paper cross- 
wise into sheefs of any required size. 

Tue Cause or Temperance is the cause 
of all; forthe curse of Intemperance falls 
with its withering blight, in some way, more 
jor less, upon all. It is, therefore, with un- 
| feigned satisfaction, we give place to the 
‘following notice, handed to us for publica- 





Soured by the world’s sharp commerce, or impaired tion, by the President of the New-York State 


By the wild wanderings of his summer way, 
Turns like a truant scholar toward his home, 
And yields his nature to sweet influences, 
That purify aud save. 


The ruddy boy 


Comes, with his shouting school-mates, from their | 


sport 
On the smooth frozen lake, as the fiast star 
Hangs pure and cold its silver cresset forth ; 


And throwing off his skates, with boisterous glee, 


Hastes to his mother’s side. Her tender hand 
Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls, 
And draw him nearer, and, with gentle voice, 
Asks of his lessons — while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 

To bless the lad. 


‘he timid infant learns 
Better to love its father — longer sits 
Upon his knee, aad, with a velvet lip, 
Prints on his brow such language as the tongue 
Hath never spoken. 


Come thou to life's feast, 
With dove-eyed meekness and bland charity — 
And thou shalt find even winter's rugged blast 
The minstrel-teacher of the well-turned soul ; 
And when the last drop of its cup ts drained, 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet, 





THE SNOW. 
BY CHARLES Swat. 
The silvery snow ! — the silvery snew! — 
Like a giery it falls on the fields below ; 


And the trees with their diamond branches appear 


Like the fairy growth of some magiea! sphere ; 
While soft as music, and wild and white, 

It glitters and floats in the pale moonlight, 
And spangles the river and fount as they flow : 


Oh! who bas not loved the bright, beautiful snow ! 


The silvery snow and the ecrinkling frost — 
How merry we go when the earth seems lost4 
Like spirits that rise from the dust of Time, 
‘To live ina purer and holier clime ! — 

A new creation without a stain — 

Lovely as Heaven's own pure domain! 

But ab! like the many fair hopes of our years, 
It glitters awhile — and then melts into tears! 


AFFLICTION. 
BY SHAKSPEARE. 
Then was I as a tree 


Whose bonghs did bond with fruit: but in one night, 


A storm, of robbery, call it what you will, 


Shook dewn my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves.| a dozen stoves at the disposal of the Socie- | read in public, they send them up to heaven 


And left me bare te troather. 


'Temperance Society. Of the meritorious 
character of this gentleman, of his untiring 


‘zeal and virtuous enthusiasm in the great: 


‘cause to which he has dedicated himself, 
this is not the place to speak at large ; but 


‘allusion to the individual through whose in- 
| strumentality it was effected :— 

| The following gentlemen have agreed to 
| contribute the sums set opposite to their re- 
| spective names, towards the support of the 
| Press, the efficient agent under Divine Prov- 
jidence, in the great cause of Temperance. 
} The Executive Committee take this mode 
‘of tendering their heartfelt thanks to the 
' gentlemen who have thus so generously and 
so liberally come forward in aid of this no- 
ble cause :— 





Stephen Van Rensalaer, Albany, 81000 
E. Comins, do. 10060 
E. C. Delevan, do. 1000 
Henry Dwight, Geneva, 1000 
_ A. Champion, Rochester, 1000 
; Samuel Ward, New-York, 1000 
| Brown, Brothers & Co. do. 1000 
| Peter Remsen, do. 1000 
Boorman & Johnson, do. 1000 
| John Jacob Astor, do. 1000 
| P. G. Stuyvesant, do. 1000 
iJ. W. Leavitt, do. 1000 
; Anson Blake, do. 1000 
| Charles Hoyt, Brooklyn, 1000 
A Friend, 1000 
| £15,060 


THE PAPER MILL OF W. & M. CUR-) 


19,) to pass by ) 
| this me t we availed ourselves of the | greatest men who have lived in the world, 
| polite invitation of its Proprietors to go over 


And we think our readers wil! be a little | 


astounded when we tell them, that in this | 


| being of women, and the 
} 


and tome out in the evening \ |ook : 
|in PRINTED BOOKS, nouxp, ano nant | nnn 
It appears on reflection a} 
| dream, and not a reality ; and yet it is sober | 
It has been done—is still done—and_ 


| per Establishments, since this trial has fully , 
| succeeded, _ And what a revolution this may 
soon cause in both the Printing and Paper- | 


pie, it is a great saving to the Manufacturer | 


by one Didot, a Frenchman, and Bryan Don- | 


we could not insert the notice of such a re-} 


jsuit, as is announced below, without some | 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 
The following passage is from the pen of 
Mrs. Jameson, whose Sketches have Jately 
been published in this city. 


‘It is a fact upon which I shall take an 
opportunity of enlarging, that almost ail the 


whether poets, philosophers, artists, or states- 
men, have derived their meptal and physical 
organization more from the mother’s than the 
father’s side: and the same is true, unliap- 





dinary degree perverted. And does not this 
lead us to some awful considerations on the 


importance of the moral and physical well | 


Let our lords and masters reflect, that if an 
extensive influence for good or evil be not 
denied to us, an influence commencing 
only with, but before the birth of their chil- 
dren, it is time that the manifold mischiefs 
and miseries lurking in the bottom of socie- 


‘ |ty, and of which woman is at wick- 
besides this, where the regs go into the Mill e¢, comer dang 


ed instrument and more wretched victim, 


And again :— 


sphere; but then we come to the necessity 


for some key to the knowledge of ourselves) 


and others—some scale for tue just estima- 
tion of our own qualities and powers, com- 
pared with those of others—the great secret 


jof self-regulation and happiness, the begin- 


ning, middle, and end of all education.’— 


| Liberalist. 


| __ If we follow the rags now reduced to pulp | 
into the * Machine room,’ and walk to the | 





Kipvaprers. On Sunday evening last, 
}about six o’clock, Mr. John Paschall, (who 
‘resides about five miles from this city, on the 


road leading from the West Chester road to | 
| reached the ears of the Grand Vizier, who, ‘long as you place the temptation before them 


| Darby) was engaged in foddering his cattle 
at his barn, accompanied by a black boy, 
‘about twelve years of age, and on returning 
to the heuse, ina few minutes, missed his 
‘boy, for whom diligent search was imme- 


| diately made, and continued a greatygart of supply us with pavillions, to shelter us from (om having used, effectually, your influence | 


the mght in vain. \ 


‘tied him at the barn, and then took him toa 
house in Chester, where they got drunk, and 
| while in this condition the boy managed to 
‘get a knife from his pocket, and with his 


teeth opened it, and contrived to cut the | 


cords on his hands, and escape from the win- 
idow. He wandered all the remainder of the 
‘night in the woods, and fortunately reached 
| his master’s house next morning. 


| Proper Style of Letter-Writing.—Hannah 
More, never attempted what is called good 
letters herself, or much valued them 1n oth- 
ers. She used to say, ‘If ] want wisdom, 
'sentiment or information, I can find them 
|much better in books. 
\letter, is the picture of my friend’s mind, 
}and the common sense of his life. I want 
,to know what he is saying and doing; I 
want he should turn out the inside of his 
heart to me, without disguise, without ap- 
|pearing better than he is; without writing 
ifora character. I have the same feeling in 
‘writing to him. My letter is therefore, 
worth nothing to an indifferent person, but 
| it is of value to the friend who cares for me.’ 
‘She added, that letters among near relations 
| were family newspapers, meant to convey 
| paragraphs of intelligence, and advertise- 
'ments of projects, and not sentimental es- 
|says.— Life of Hannah More. 


We give the following for the special edi- 


fication of those who are receiving Papers | 
ro ye | 
without subscribing for, or, as they say, or-) Jadies ( 


‘dering the same. 


if present condition | 
in society, as a branch of legislation and | 
ne | politics, which must ere long be modified ? | 
| tablishment in these United States, or even} y 


of Great Britain 


| Benedict might not be excited against a par- | 
S 1 | ticular bank ? 
f NOt) counting notes fur one set of men an : hd 
|for another, might not be considered a suffi- | Directors, gave it as his opinion that more | 
|cient cause for action? Whether tar-bar- | lives had been lost during the season in con- | 
irels might not be again lighted—a mob col- sequence 4 ears mite oe ie te ddiehine 
suc ; \ ning fights occasioned by the drinking | 
“a |lected—such an institution razed to the | — ede “s sone hh sn ae the manner they have stated 
| ground, and its money scattered in the streets | of whiskey] than from any other cause. The | 
) The |contractors have been in the habit of deal- | time 
Attorney General here referred to the ing out the poison to the mén under the mis-| r 
‘I wish to combat in every way that oft- | Bristol, Manchester, and other riots in En- |taken notion that they would accomplish 
repeated, but most false compliment unthink- | gland, as specimens of the evils resulting | more work. The writer makes the follow- 


ingly paid to women, that genius is of no | trom mob government, and quoted the opin- ing contrast between the laborers on this | 


What I want in a) 








Mosocracy. The following wthe's¢i 
exordium of the Attorney General, Mr. AUs- 
tion, to his speech at the pending trial_of th 
Convent assailants: - 


The mob, he said, had undertaken to re- 
store the laws of the country, to protect re- 
ligion, and purify the morals of the commu- 
nity! He wanted to know where they 
would next go tor this purpose; whether 
they might not, in due course of time, extend 
their surveillance to other places of worship, 
and pulj down the Baptist, Episcopalian, Uni- 
tarian,or any churches which, in theirexceed- 
ing wisdom, they might suppose dangerous 
to liberty and the public morals, Whether 
they might not pass trom religion te finace? | 
Whether the same temper which hadled to | 
the destruction of the building on Mount | 








! 


Whether a charge of dis-) 


before day-light the next morning ? 


sex; there may be inequality of power, but ion of Lafayette, *thut public order should | Road, and those now at work on the Rail bis all she asks; being fully sayy 
in its quality and application there will and | be as dear as public liberty.’ Let but pub-| Roads in our own vicinity. : Satisfied th, 
must be difference of distinction, If men lic order be done away with, and public hib- | 
would but remember this truth, they would) erty was a farce, not worth the breath we |\ed my eye, of armed men hurrying off filties | 
| nottreat with ridicule and jealousy the at-'!spent in praising it. Liberty without law | and hundreds of their fellow beings to pris- | 
| tainments and aspirations of women, know-| was anarchy, and from such a state the on, for awful crimes, with the peaceable be- | 
|ing that there never would be real competi-| sternest despotisin that ever trod a nationin- | havior of hundreds, of the same Irishmen | 


‘truth, they would not presume out of their) relief. 





violent altercation with some Mussuimen 
,concerning paradise, the former insisting 
that they alone, on their departure trom this 
world, could be aduntted intuit. ‘If that is 
your maxim, what 1s to become of us +’ de- 
| manded the Turks. The Jews, being afraid 
to say that their antagonists would be en- 
| tirely excluded from heaven, replied, ‘ Why, 
you will be placed on the outside of the 
wall, and will bave the pleasure of viewing 
us.” ‘The merits of this dispute at length 


ae he only waited a pretext to exact fresh 
| contributions from the Jews, declared, ‘Since 
these fellows think fit te shut the gates of 
‘paradise aguinst us, it is but just they should 


the inclemency of the weather.’ He-accor- 


}men (one of them a black) had seized and) that for the avowed purpose of furnishing | 
' 


/ pavillions for the Turks in another world— 
|a tax which exists to this day. 

{ -_——_——- 
| Perfect Virtue.—It is said of Dr. Robert- 
son, the celebrated historian, preaching 
once in the forenoon, he ‘affirmed the words 
of the ancient heathen, ‘ That if perfect vir- 
tue were to descend to the earth, clothed in 
a human form, all the world would fall pros- 
trate and worship her.’ 

In the afternoon, Dr. Erskine, his col- 
league, remarked on the contrary, ‘That 
| perfect virtue, in the human nature of the 
| Saviour of mankind has indeed appeared 
jon the earth; but, instead of being univer- 





trymen was, ‘ Crucify him, crucfy him!’ 








One of the greatest mysteries is the ex- 
pression of the human eye. It depends 
| upon something beyond organization, for | 
| have seen the eyes of two persons which in 
| their structure and color, apparently, quite 


' each individual was perfectly different. Some 





chiefly to the eye, and others to the mouth ; 
nor is it, upon the whole, easy to say which 
feature is the most expressive. The intel- 
lect, I believe, is more especially communi- 
caied by the eyes, and the feelings by the 
mouth. I never knew a man of imaginative 
| genius who had not fine eyes. 





says Hannah More) who, from being 
| faithful or frugal are reckoned excellent wives, 





d not | 


sally worshiped, the general cry of his coun- | 


the same, and yet the ocular expression of 


owe the expression of their countenance | 


"9 fy thousand copies of John Quincy 
afps’s Oration on the Life and Character 


e|of Lafayette have been ordered to be print- 
sped by the United States House ef Repre- 
sentatives, 





The library of the late Earl Spencer alone, | 


exclusive of his pictures, is estimated at /all those affections that orig 
#200,000. This may give a notion of the 
state of literature in England in private life. 





SLANTED 
MORAL. 
EVILS OF WHISKEY. 

A correspondent of the Daily Advertiser, | 
in a letter to the Editor, ascribes the recent 
horrible murders, by Irish laborers on the 
Baltiunore and Washington Rail Road, eu- 
tirely to the drinking of whiskey. ‘These la- 
borers have been taken to jail by fifties and | 
hundreds. The Surgeon in a ietter to the | 


} 








) 
| 
} 
' 
} 


} 


‘When [ contrasted the sight which pain- | 


' 


‘tion or rivalry. If women would admit this to the dust might be looked upon as a/ now at work on the Worcester, Providence | Spruce street, two doors below § 
‘and Lowell Rail Roads where they are not) side—or to her Agents, Budd 
‘allowed one drop of erdent spirit!—I could | Ny, 249, Market st., 
The Jews in Constantinople had once a_ not but bless the ‘temperance Reformation, W. corner of Filth and Minor 


which had made our happy people to dweil | 
in such comparative safety. Never was 


‘there a louder call on all good citizens to, West Side: 


| discountenance the use of ardent spirit, than | 
is now presented tu them in these facts. | 
‘The overseers undoubtedly thought they | 
‘could contine the meu to what is called the | 
| temperate use of whiskey ; but the appetite 
‘once excited, and it ts irresistible. The 


Bishop of Boston once told me * it was in | 


}vain to reason with the Irish population, so | 


}at every corner, and dealt it out to them 


(while they were in your employ: and the | 


jonly remedy was in cutting off the poss: bil- 
jaty of their obtaining it.” L congratulate you 


'in Massachusetts, to build Rail Roads with- 


Abvut eleven o'clock the following morn-| dingly levied, besides what they had hither- | out any intoxicating drink,’ 
‘ing the boy returned, and stated that two) to paid, an additional tax fromthe Jews, and | 











| ANTI-ASLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 
iv Wik NEW-ENGLAND ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY have tor saie at 
their office, No. 46, Washington-street— 
Medals representing British Enancipa- 
tion, August 1, 1e34. 25 and 12 cts. 
Anti-Slavery Seals, representing the Im- 
| ploring Slave-—both inale and female. 442, 
33, and 18 cts. 
| Just received, Plaster Paris kneeling Slaves 
}n chains, 50 cts. 
| Address of the New-York Young Men’s 
| A. S. Society: Just received. 12 cts. 
| ‘The Sin of Slavery ard its Remedy—By 
)Elizur Wright. 12 cts, 
| Four Sermons, Preached in the Chapel ot 
ithe Western Reserve College, by Rev. Beri- 
jah Green. 12 cts. 
Tue Oasis, by Mrs. Child, author of an 


| 
\ 


‘ 


| Appeal in favor of that Class of Americans | 


jcalled Africans. It contains the English 
| Protest against Colonization, with facsimiles 
|of the signatures; three copperplate en- 


|}gravings, among which are likenesses of 


| Wilberforce and Prudence Cranda}! ; six ex- 
cellent wood engravings, with numerous 
minor illustrations, nearly all of which were 
| drawn expressly for the work. Among the 


| writers are Mrs. Follen, Miss H. F. Gould, 


| Miss E. H. Whittier, Rev. 8, J. May, J. G. 


| Whittier, D. L. Child, and Mrs. Child. Price | 


|one dollar fifty cents. 
| Report of the Aguments of Counsel, in 
| the case of Prudence Crandall, Plaintiff in 


A common character.— There are certain | €tror, vs. State of Connecticut, before the 


| Supreme Court of Errors, at their session at 
| Brooklyn, July term, 1834. By a member of 


| Important to Printers and Publishers of and who indeed make a man every thing but |e Bar. 16 cts. 


| .Mewspapers.—A prosecution was sometime 
|since instituted by the proprietors of the 
New-York Daily Sentinel, against a sub- 


'scriber for the amount of subscription to that | find their pleasure in it. 


|paper. He pleaded that he had not ordered 
‘the paper, that it was sent to him without his 
requesting it. The plaintiffs, howeyer, re- 
leovered the amount claimed; for it was de- 


‘happy. They acquit themselves, perhaps, 
| of the great points of duty, but in so ungra- 
cious a way as clearly proves they do not 


/merit they should rvn too high, they allow 
‘themselves to be unpleasant in proportion 


as they are useful, not considering that it is | 2Y @ Committee of the New-England Anti- | na scette i 
!almost the worst sort of domestic immoral- | 


cided that persons receiving a newspaper, ity to be disagreeable. 


without ordering it to be discontinued, are 
| liable in every instance for the price of sub- 
| scription. 


Liberty in the District of Columbia!—On | 
‘the Sth mst. the brig Tribune landed at New | 
| Orteans, from the District of Columbia, with 
'100 slaves for that market! And the Globe | 
‘of last Saturday contains an advertisement, | 
| beginning with ‘Cash, fortwo hundred ne- 
groes, including both sexes, from 12 to 25) 
years.” ‘To say nothing of the ‘impractica- | 
bility’ of the plan proposed by the ‘fanatics,’ | 
;we would ask why is not slavery abolished | 
‘in the District of Columbia? Fs notitscon-, 
‘tinuance there a foul blot on our nation’s 
icharacter? Can our Senators reason more | 
_sagely, or debate more eloquently, while the | 
chains of the Africans are clanking beneath 
the windows of the capitol—.WV. Y. Sun. 





| Human Life Estimated by Pulsation.—An\ 
ingenious author asserts that the length of | 
‘man’s life may be estimated by the pulsa- 
tions he has strength enough to perform. 
, Thus allowing 70 years for the common age | 
‘of man, and 60 pulses a minute for the com- | 
;mon measure of pulses in a temperate per- | 
}son, the number of pulsations in his whole | 
‘life will amount to 2,207,520,000; but if by | 
|intemperance lie forces his blood into a more | 
‘rapid motion so as to give 75 pulses ina 
minute, the same number of pulses would | 


) be completed in 56 years ; consequently the | 


The leading object, as we understand, of | life would be reduced 14 years.—The Ora- 


| this munificent subscription, is to enable the 
| friends of Temperance to disseminate more 
|and more widely through the land their ad- 
mirable exhortations and rebukes.—.Vew- 
| York American. 





| True Benevolence-—Mr. FE. W. Perry, an 
|Industrious and very worthy mechanic in 
|Congress street, has sent a letter to the 
| Howard Benevolent Society, in which he 
| Suggests the expediency of furnishing the 
| poor with stoves, as well as wood, and that 


{the cellars and wood-houses of our fellow | 
of hundreds | 


| citizens might be disencumbered 


| of stoves, to be placed at the disposal of that. 


charitable institution, for the benefit of the 
| needy : and to show that he is sincere in 
| his recommendation, he has himself placed 


i ty.— Traveller. 


icle of Health. 
} —__———_— 
' 

| Liberia.—We learn from the Commercial | 
| Advertiser, that it was mistaken in saying. 
that all the passengers of the Jupiter last. 
‘year had died. It now says, on the author- | 
jity of Mr. Bogart, the supercargo of the Ju-| 
piter, that ‘only a very few’ of them had, 
‘died. Why not give us some particulars - 
| Why have not the officers of the colony sent | 
| back news to the friends of the emigrants 
| NM. ¥. Evangelist. 


j 
Greek Church.—This is a fragment of the | 


Romish hierarchy, broken off, upon the ques- | 


It still clings tena- 


} 


| tion of the popedom. gs te 
| ciously to many of the ‘ mysterw's of iniquity. 
| Among other mummeries, after prayers are | 





| by means of RocxeTs!! 


| a 
| 4 Lecturer.—A Welsh clergyman applied 
‘to his diocesan fora living ; the bishop prom- 
|ised him one ; but as the parson was taking 
his leave, he expressed a hope that his lord- | 
ship would not send him into the interior of | 
the principality, as his wife could not speak | 
Welsh. ‘Your wife, sir!’ said the bishop, | 
‘what has your wife to do with it?—she | 
does not preach, does she? ‘No my lord,’ | 
said the parson, ‘ but she lectures.’ 
ee ' 

Liberality.—On Sunday last, at_ the Bow- | 
doin-street Church, after a powerfu! sermon | 
by the Rev. Dr. Wisner, the generous sum | 





was contributed to the cause of Foreign. 
Missions ; besides the names of several given | 
in on slips of papers who had not yet deter- | 
mined the amonnt of their subscriptions, | 
—_——. 4 
Quaker and Broker.—An honest gentle- | 
man of the drab ceat and broad beaver, | 


fice in Wall street, to geta bank note chang- | 


ed. The dealer in money glancing his eye , 
over the note, exclaimed, ‘this is counter. | 


terday.’—It was exchanged without more | 
words.—.V. Y. paper. 


A Priest-Ridden City.— About the middle | 


| Society. 


| Libel on Francis Todd. 


Man-Stealing and Slavery denounced by 
| the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, by 
| Rev. George Bourne. G6 cts. 





Lest in account of; . Bourne’s Picture of Slavery in the United 


) States. 50 cts. 
| Address to the People of the United States, 


| Slavery Convention, held in Beston on the 
| 27th, 28th, and 20th of May. $4,00 per hun- 
| dred—50 cents per dozen. 

| Garrison’s Thoughts on Colonization. 62c. 


| Injustice and impolicy of the Slave Trade 


jand of the Slavery of the Africans—a Ser- | !ivered to any part of Philade)piia 1 


non by Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 6 ets. 
Complete setts of the Abolitionist unbound. 
62 cts. Do. bound. 75 ets. 
Examination of Thomas C. Brown, at the 
Chatham-Street Chapel, New-York. 10 cts. 
British Opinions of the American Coloni- 
Zation Society. 6 cts. 
Garrison’s Address before the African 
Abolition Freehold Society of Boston. 6 ets. 
Proceedings of New-England Anti-Slave- 


of Fifteen Hundred and Sixty-One Dollars 'Y. Convention, held in May last, in Boston. | 


13 cts. 

Rev. C. P. Grosvenor’s Address before the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Salem and Vicinity. 

ets. 

Child’s Speech, the Despotism of Freedom. 
10 cts. 

Mrs. Child’s Appeal in favor of that class 


| went a day or two since, into a broker’s of- | of Americans cailed Africans. 50 ets, 


Second Annual Report of the N. E. A. 8. 
12 cts. 


First Annual Report of the American A. 


,feit sir;’ ‘Verily,’ replied the Quaker, ‘1 S- Society. 12 cts, oh des 
ce —t e FT > ~~ st ty the high | 
am of thy opinion, for I took it of thee yes- | — and Poems of Phillis Wheatley. | pi!s to fill with propriety 

00 cts. 


Sketch of Garrison’s Trial for an alleged 
10 ects. 
(= Those who buy for distribution, or to 


of the last century, Florence, with a popula- | 8¢!! again, will recbive the usual discount. 


tion of only 80,060 inhabitants, had 3,000) 
priests, being at the rate of one priest to a-| 
bout 26 laymen. The churches stood so | 
thick, that the farthest from one another | 


All orders promptly attended to by 
B. C. BACON, 4gent. 


FREE LABOR STORE, 








were not above 300 paces; and they occu-| Wholesale and Retail—No. 376 Pearl Street. 


pied as much ground as all the other build- | 
ings of the city. . 


_—— |supply of Calicoes, yard wide } “com. } 
“Vew Comfort Patents.—In a boot maker's | a vidth 2 aged ay ogg lke a 

>'shop at Charing Cross, London, may be | and colored 
seen an invention for enabling a pursy gen-| per; Handkerchiefs; Checks 
>| tieman to step into his boots without bending | ton ; 
A patent has also just been ob-| wick 


his back! 
tained for an apparatus for turning over the 
leaves of musie to be worked by the feet! 





A Hat Almanac, has been republished in | 
New-York, from the London edition. It is| 
very simple and useful, being made on a| 
sheet of paper of a circular form, and minal 


led for pasting in the corner of a hat. 


with free labor Muslin; Letter, Post, and 
Cap Paper, made of linen rags. 


HE subscriber informs his anti-slavery 


friends, that he has‘now for sale, a good | 24 taken part of store 


Muslins, unbleached, bleached, | 
; Canton Flannel; Table Dia | 
7: ; Knitting Cot- | 
[Twist and Filling; Batts; Candle-| 
; Irish Linen; India Muslins; East In- | 


dia and Brown Sugar in bags ;—Also, single | Oct. 4 
and double Refined in lumps and loaves ; 
with the different sorts of Coffee, Tea, &c. 


{(* Umbrellas of different sizes, covered 


JOSEPH H. BEALE. 
“Mew- York, &th mo. 25. pd.4w, 





| The proprietor of this *Syrop’ do. 


ithe efficacy of the ‘Syrop,’ but 


|iment from a hope of being seryjers| 
jthose of my fellow creatures who 


| Ivimey’s Lecture on Colonial Slavery. 25c°, 


———— 

SIROP LES HERBE 

rs *Syrop’ is offered as a Soren 
Remedy tor Colds, Coughs ne , 





Tt 
Piet 


Spitting of Blood—all diseases of th. —@ An 
to Consumption. It is equal! Cadi, 5 whe 











y €ficctua| a 
U, Tetter 


C 


Le 

removing Scrotula, King’s Ey ie a 
those: inate in tj" 

purity of the blood. ‘To these who na any 

afflicted with any of these my hae 

tions, a trial is only nece 

even the most incredulou 

its powers—and it may be taken | 

in 

delicate state of health, being ao. want 

“ Com. 


bination of Herbs, Roots, Plants i ri 


Territor 


im. 
be 
troublesome ag... 
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